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CHAPTER XVI. 
LoO’s DREAMS. 


“ Asensitive plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew; 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night,” 
SuELLeEy, 


“ Don’t be foolish, Loo, it’s only Herbert Dorset,” 
said Robert Marker, soothing her as well as he could. 
‘The child’s nerves are unstrung,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mabel Travers with a glance that conveyed 
more serious warning than his words, “ and she must 
be kept quiet for a time.” 

But Mabel, conscious of Loo’s dislike to Herbert, 
and anxious also to spare him as much pain as 
possible, as the sad tragedy that had occurred in his 
home must have been a terrible shock to him, walked 
towards him, extended her hand, and asked : 

“How do you do, Herbert? How are they all at 
home ?”” 

“I don’t know ; as usual, I suppose. You had 
better ask Lady Travers—she has been there. I don’t 
live at home now.” 

He jerked these words out, his eyes fixed upon Loo 
meanwhile, Then he asked suddenly : 

“Why does she run away from me like that. She 
doesn’t think I did it, does she ?” , 4 

At which Loo, who had slightly recovered, and 
whose sense of justice nerved her to speak, now 
raised her head, and looking towards him, said: 

“Oh, no, I know you didn’t,” 











[NU LOVE Lust. | 


* You know I didn’t? How do you know it?” 

“You weren’t in the house that night, that was 
what made Constance so wild with rage.”’ 

“« Then why do you run away from me?”’ 

Loo hung her head, but made no reply. She 
might have said he pinched and slapped her, some: 
times forcibly kissed her, but it was none of it suffi- 
cient to account for the wild frantic terror with which 
his presence inspired her, 

And even when she had conquered the impulse to 
fly, and had been in the same room with him fora 
time, it would break forih again at the least abrupt 
movement on his part, as thoug! she thought he was 
about to pounce upon and kill her. 

‘““Why do you run away from me?’’ demanded 
Herbert, again. ‘‘ What reason have you for it ?” 

“ You—you frighten me,” replied Loo, reluctantly. 
“You always did frighten me,” with a little more 
petulance in her tone, 

“JT don’t want to. I’m very fond of you, Loo. 
Won’t you shake hands and be friends?” 

Loo’s first impulse was to shrink back and say: 

* No.” 

3ut she glanced at Robert Marker, and then at 
Mabel’s face, and the same expression was palpable 
enough on both of them. They thought she ought to 
be friends with Herbert. 

But she could not. Her very soul seemed to rebel 
at the idea of a compact of friendship with the 
youth she had begun to look upon as her natural 
enemy, and she clasped her hands firmly as she said : 

‘* I don’t want to be anything but friends, but you 
used to pinch and slap me, and the last time I was 
going to shake hands you made me cry with squeez- 
ing itso. There were blue marks on it for days 
after, and then you pretended you were fond of me, 
and wanted to be friends.” 

** But I won’t serve you so now,” he urged. 

**No, Idon’t mean to try. People needn’t shake 
hands to be friends, need they, Mr. Marker ?” 

Before the young surgeon could answer, however, 
Lady Travers swept into the room, dinner was 








announced, and the party in due order descended to 
the dining-room. 

“T have been to see Elaine,’’ began Lady Travers, 
as soon as she had tuken off the keen edge of her 
appetite by the aid of soup and fish, “and she was 
= and miserable, and, as I think, very fool- 
ish.’ 

“Dou’t you think wo had better talk about 
something else, aunt ?” ssid Mabel Travers, with just 
the least shade of asperity in her tone, “For my 
part I am weary of the subject.” 

“Of course you are mistress here!’’ replied the 
old lady, with a toss of the head, “and can order 
anything you choose, even to the subject of con- 
versation at dinner. I am really sorry I presumed 
to ask Herbert to come back with me without first 
asking your permission !’’ 

“Yoa need not be,’’ was the calm reply. “Iam 
very glad to see you, Herbert, and I hope you will 
come up and dine with us whenever you feel inclined 
to. You and Loo will be better frien:is soon, I 
hope. I expect you have teased hera good deal.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the lad. 

But his glance at Loo expressed rather a deter- 
mination to conquer than a desire to conciliate, and 
an involuntary shudder or shiver of cold camo over 
the child as she looked at him, and before her mental 
vision flashed the picture of poor little Freddy at 
the mouth of the well, his night-gown and the 
blanket in which he was wrapped stained with his 
life’s blood, 

The child had been a favourite with them all. 
Constance herself had played and romped with 
him that very day; yet somebody killed him, and if 
it were any of the Dorsets who thus gave proof 
of their love, poor Loo could not help wondering 
what the consequence of their hate might be. 

Beyond this slight skirmish and the fact that 
after it Lady Travers gave herself the air of a suffer- 
ing saint, the dinner passed pleasantly enough. 
Mr. Marker exerted himself to be amusing and to 
make the others talk, till even her ladyship was 
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slightly thawed, and tho fate of poor 
was for the titne forgotten by all of them. 

That night, when the guests had departed and 
T.oo was ready for bed, Mabel Travers went into the 
room as usual to say good-nisht, with an idea, also, 
of expressing her regret that she should cherish any 
resentment against Herbert Dorset. 

It was 60 very seldom that the child she hed 
adopted ever gave any occasion for reproof, an 
their affection for each other was so great, that 
Mabel scarc*ly knew how to commence, and while 
she was hesitating Loo asked: 

“Do you ever dream, auntie?” 

“ Sometimes, my dear,’”’ was the reply; “ why?” 

* Because I so often dream, and almost always 
about the same lady.”’ 

“Indeed! Is it somebody you know ?” 

“No, L never see her, except in my dreams, and 
sometimes when I have looked in the glass there has 
seemed the lady's face in my own for an instant, 
but it always fades away, for my hair and eyes are 
darker than hers, but her face seems to be there 
in mine till it grows misty aud falls away just as 
in those dissolving views we saw the other 
day.” 

“Do you dream that te lady speaks to you, my 
dear ?’’ asked her protectress, 

“Not often, Sometimes #he says ‘My ehild,” 
but that is all, yet sé always seems near to tie, and 
if I close my eyés now I shall seem to feel her at 
close as you a6 now. I Wonder if she can be my 
own mother.” 

“But you seid, déar, that your mother was 
called Sum@, @#trange name, or we might nave been 
able more easily to find her.”’ 

“Yes, but Suma was brown—quite brown like 
that woman we met to-day in Westhourne Grove. I 
thought # was she at first. Could she be my 
mother? I am quite as white as you are, 
auntie.” 

“Yes, and fairer, too, my dear; but don’t trouble 
yourself about it. Your dreams don’t frighten you, 
do they ?”’ 

“Ob, no. The beautiful lady makes me feel so 
happy when she is with mo; it seems as though if 
she were by Icould never sufier any pain or grief 
again.” 

“Theat is satisfactory ; but why were you so sharp 
with Herbert to-night? I noticed you would not 
cven shake hands with him when he wont away.” 

The bright look on the child’s face clouded, and a 
shiver as of cold passed over her delicate frame, 
though the night was hot and sultry, and she re- 
plied, with a kind of breathless haste: 

“He frightens me, It isn’t that he pinches and 
slaps me—though he does that sometimes, or Le did 
before he went away to school. I’d bear the pain of 
that and wouldn’t mind, but when he shakes hands 
with me his bands seem to burn through mine, and 
when he will kiss me, and he will sometimes, if I 
struggle ever so hard—ob,it is awful. I would 
rather die.”’ 

And the sensitive child hid her face in the pillow 
and trembled so violently that Mabel Travers was 
quite alarmed at this unusual exhibition of feel- 
ing. 

“Loo, my dear, calm yourself; you will be quite 
ill if you go on like this. I can’t understand ir. 
Has Herbert ever done or said anything to make 
you hold him in such terror ?”” 

‘Only what I tell you, auntie; but if he touches 
me I tremble, and Constance used to set him on to 
tease me; perhaps that made him worse, and then 
my dreams about both of them were so dreadful. 
Lut I don’t think they were only dreams. I didn’t 
say 80, but I feel sure that Constance came into our 
room that dreadful night, and stood by my side with 
something brightin her hand. Iasked her the next 
day, and she got in a rage with me, and then I felt 
sure it was not all a dream.’”’ 

“But, my dear, unless you have no possible doubt 
about her being thore at that fearful time you ought 
not to breathe a word about it, even to me, for re- 
member her life might be endangered by it, and if 
it should be a mistake on your part you would never 
forgive yourself.” 

“Yes, that was what I thought, and I have never 
said anything abont it but to Coustance and you, 
and if she did do it,” with a shudder, “the remem- 
brance must be very frightful for her. I should 
think she would be afraid of the dark for ever after- 
wards. And if she didn’t it must be awful to be in 
prison and be innocent too.” 

‘* Nay, if she is innocont, my dear, being in prison 
for a time isa trifle, it is the worm that never dies 
ina seared conscience that we have most to fear ; 
bat now try to go to sleep, and as soon es this 
wretched matter is over we will go away from Eng- 
land fer a few years. I have been anxious to go to 
Italy for along time. Go to sleep and dream that 
you are climbing high mountains and gathering 
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lovély flowers, Ishall leave the door dpen between 
our roéms, Good-night.’’ 

And Mabel Travers sought her éwn-eéuch, but she 
could not sleep; Loo’s behaviour and conversation 
had strangely impressed her, 

She knew that the child was singularly sensitive, 
and she wondered why she should dream of the fair 
tady, and also if she knew more than she 
had said about Constance Dorset. 

Then her thoughts wandered off to Herbert Dorset, 
and she wondered, half xmused and half perplexed at 
the odd and contradictory feelings with which the 
youth seemed to regard her proétgée, 

So. the hours rolled on, she ceuld not sleep, her 
brain was too active, and yet her limbs were tired, 
her eyes heavy, and #he tried over and over again to 
répeat the maltiplication tables backward ; to count 
up long and puzzling sums, and yet through it all 
she was wide ‘awake and the morning Was 
dawning in the room, making everything sect Of n 
dull grey tint, when Mabel Travers was astonished 
to 936 Loo walk into the room, approach the dressitig- 
ay Stand before the toilet gisss. 

“ Own’t you sleep, dear?” asked the lady; bat the 
child gave no reply. 

Again the question was repédted With the same 
tewrit,and Mabel rose up in bed to look at her. 

The child Was sound asleep, thongh her eyes were 
open ; it was the first time that she had beem seen to 
Walk in her sléep,and Mabel knelt up it the bed 
end watched her. 

For a time she stood still, her hands pressed upon 
her face muttering some indistinct words which the 
listener ould make nothing ont of, then she sud- 
denly threw out her hands with horrot, exclaiming : 

“ He is coming! he is coming!” 

For a few seconds she stood still as thengh over- 
powered with fear, then she walked to one of the 
windows and tried to lift the sash, but before she 
cowld do so Mabel was at her side, 

At this instant, however, before even she could 
pwt her hand on the child, a strange sound came from | 
the room which Loo had just vaemted, for the window 
which looked on the garden at the back of the house 
was gently and cautiously [ifted, and Mabel’s 
strained ing detected that some ome had lightly 
jumped into the room. 

Her first impulse wasto fly to the bell-rope and 
alarm the house, Ss that Loo steod 
transfixed, hearing nothing, ae though paralysed 
with terror and the consciousness of some preat and 
rapidly approaching danger from whiek there could 
be no escape, 

It was this sight that nerved Mabel Travers ; she 
put —_— on tie girl’s shoulder, shook her gently 
and said : 

‘*Loo, dear, wake up; see, sit down there,” «hd 
she pushed her into a low easy chair, then catching 
up a policeman’s rattle which she always kept by 
her bedside, she walked into the next room, to 
confront the last creature she would have thought 
> secing there---her sister’s stepson, Herbert 

orset! 


CHAPTER XYII. 
Loo’S TERROR. 


** Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knowsa frighful fiend 


Doth close behind him trend.” Coreriper, 


“Herpert, what do you do here?” asked Mabel 
Travers, facing the yourg man. 

«“ [—I—where is Loo ?” 

** What do you mean? Do you know what hour 
of the night it is? Leave the house this moment by 
the way you came, orI will arouse everybody in the 
place and hand you over to the police.’’ 

“Aunt Mabel, I want to be friends with .Loo ; 
everybody turns against me. Father won’t have me 
in his house; people Jook at me as though I had 
done something dreadful, and you saw Loo wouldn’t 
even shake hands with me.” 

“TIT am not surprised at anybody eutting your 
acquaintanee after your behaviour here to-night,’ 
replied the lady, severely; ‘‘do you know that you 
have broken into my house like a common burglar, 
and that I could send you to prison for it? And 
now leave at once, or I will raise an alarm and then 
nothing can save you.” 

“ Aunt Mabel.” 

“ Begone.”’ d 

**] want to tell you something.”’ 

‘** Go ; not another minute will I stand here. Loo, 
ring the bells and call the servants,’ and Mabel 
Travers began to swing round the heavy rattle, but 
the youth sprang upon and caught it from her 


hands, 


“Now you shall hear me,” he exélaimed, with 
reckle&s determination, 

Bat, before she could express her indignation, 
voices were heard outside the room door, andj 

=] turning a white angry face towards him, 
said: 

“ Now you will be branded-for ever.’’ 

For Dorset i and 


one second hesitated 
stood looking at her, then he fang down the rattle, 
sprang to the window and got out of it, descending 
by the ivy which covered that part of the house. 

Not a moment too soon either, for scarcely had 
his head disappeared beneath the window sill than 
the cook and housemaid, both of them in a state of 
undress and so frightened that they clung to 
each other, came timidly into their mistress’, 
room, 

Mabel heard them, but she had self-possession 

enough to pull down the window sash, secare it with 

the hasp and walk back into her own 6leeping 

where Loo was still reclining asleep in 

@hair Where she had pushed, her and the two 

frightened Women were standing looking at tho 
empty bed im terror. 

“1 themght I beard someone in Miss Loo’s room,” 
she said, towards them, and I sprang tho 
rattle, ILewppos@ that was what woke you.” 

“No, tise, we heard sotie mum creeping up th. 
ny. aad We was aWfal frigitemed, but We couldn’: 
lie for gow to be murdered im your bed, so we 


got up to towss you.” 

oh ame P repeated Mabél, in well-feigned alarm, 
“ did you see him ?” 

“Yes, miss,” interposed the ** he was 
dréssed like a gentleman, and seemed all the 
~— like Mr. Herbert Dorset as diwed here las: 


nigh 
% for ss sake don’t talk like that 
entitle =. 


hte: c ”— with » ce at Loo— 
‘out of her senses. She's tegittened foaeeth of him 
already. Let us go through the howse and examine 


all the doors and windows; bet don’t wake Mi<s 
Loo; she shall sleepin my bed tite rest of the 


Thinking there might be 
servants assented and, 
tress, diligently went every 
house, Lady Travers’s chamber excepted, and ex- 
@inited thé fastenings and possible hiding places 
tainately, bwt of course without making any di:- 

and the servants at iast returned to bed 

and Mabel sought het own couch, there to fall into 
a deep though trowbled slumber, from which sho 
was only aronsed to be told breakfast was on the 
table and it wae nine o’ eloek. 

And even them Loo still slept heavily by her 
side, and she resolved if possible to avoid waking 


her. 

What a beautiful child she looked as she lay there, 
the perfect yet child-like features, the pure whito 
complexion tinted just so faintly with pink upon the 
cheeks, while the blue veins on temple and eyelids 
looked only more delicate when contrasted with the 
half-parted lips, between which could be seen her 
small white even teeth. 

**She will cause many a heartache,” thought 
Mabel, with a sigh, as she fondly looked on her: 
‘* perhaps will suffer the most herself, poor child, i: 
is the lot of woman asa rule; but she has begun 
early ; if all her lovers are as troublesome as Her- 
bert we shall have anything but a pleasant time o- 
it.” 

And with a smile at the absurd possibilities tha‘ 
her imagination conjured up Mabel Travers dresse 
and went down to the breakfast-room, where Lady 
Travers was impatiently awaiting her. ‘ 

“Too not down yet,’? commented her ladyship, 
with an impatient glance at the door. 

‘* No, I left her asleep,’’ was the reply; ‘she can 
have her break fast later.” “ 

“A nice way to bring up a child, I must say, 
grumbled the old woman; “see how she behaved 
yesterday to Herbert. I felt quite ashamed of her, 
the low born, vindictive little wretch.’’ s 

‘“‘T wish you wouldn’t use such expressions, aunt, 
was the dignified reply. ‘‘ She is not vindictive, av 
Herbert did not deserve that she should shake hands 
with him; you will also oblige me by not inviting 
him toany house where I am living again ; his father 
had good reason for forbidding him his house, you 
may depend upon it.’’ 

“I am sure he behaved well enough when he was 
here. I never heard such narrow-mindedness in my 
life; I consider Herbert very much ill-used, an¢ 
though he is no kin of mine, if I had been provice: 
for as I ought to have beenI should have offered him 
a home with me. Iadmire him very much; he 19 
almost a young man, and will be a very handsoin® 
one; you have imbibed all Elaine’s prejucices 
against the poor boy, and though she is your sister 
I must say I think she is anything but a model step 





mother,” 
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“ And I think few women would have the patience 
and affection for a set of selfish, unruly children 
such as Elaine has for those of her husband; but 
wo will not disenss her any further, if you please, I 
don’t wish to.have Herbert here again, that is all ; 
Lam thinking of going on the Continent also ; where 
do you think of going this autumn ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know ; the Whites and the Browns and 
the Piercies: have heen asking me to. go with them, 
but I don’t.care about it. I suppose I shall have to 
go with yow as usuel.” 

“Perhaps you had better accept one of the in- 
vitations,” suggested her niece, pouring out the tea. 
“T am thimking of travelling about a good.deal, and 
the exertion would be too mnch for you, besides I 
don’t know when I shall retarn. I mighteven decide 
to live upon the Continent for some years, for the 
sake of Loo’s education: of course you could. come 
to me when we are settled, if you care to do so ; but 
until then I was wondering where you would like to 
go and what arrangements you would care to make 
asl should let this house if I carry out my present 

lans.’ 

Pe Lat, the house?” xepeated Lady Teavers, in 
amazement and anger ; “ what can you be thinki 
of, Mabel: will you let it furnished, too?” 

“Yes, why not? A few things that I prize the 
most I can have packed up and sent to me wherever 
lam, and for the. rest Ihave no great affecetion for 
chairs and tables, and can buy more on my return if 
they are worn out. But the question is, aunt, what 
will you do?’’ 

‘*WhatcanIdo? Go tothe parish, ig = oA 

“ T don’t think it is necessary for you to do that, 
but you sre your own mistress; what I was going 
to suggest is that you pay a visit. to some of your 
numerous friends until Loo and I settle dawn some- 
where, and then you either come to and live with us 
or that I allow you two hundred a year inclusive of 
the fifty you now have and you live in England, or 
with whom you choose.” 

Lady Travers bit her thin Tip savagely. 

As may be gathered from this conversation 
Mabel had thrown over a great deal of her dread of 
her aunt and deference to her caprices durmg the 
three years that Loo had been an inmate of the 
house, and the old woman’s threats of going to the 
workhouse had lost their point and i > 

“ How am I to live on two hundred a year ?”’ she 
exclaimed, pettishly ; “if I'd got the house it would 
be different, but without it I can’t do it.” 

“I can’t let you have this house, aunt, farnished 
as it is it will let for the value of the imeome I offer 
you.” 

‘Then I must come and live with you.” 

“Very well, but I wish you to understand that 
we shall live in very modest style in some continen- 
tal town or village. Three hundred a year will 
probably eover tle whole of our expenses.”’ 

“ Bat what are you doing allthis for? Why are 
you turning so stingy? I don’t understand it.’ 

“ ] wish to economise and save money ‘ for a reason 
of me own,’ as the Irishman said. You had better 
think the matter over, annt; you needn’t decide at 
once. 

Thus the matter dropped; but later in the day 
Mabel Travers went to see her sister, Mra, Dorset, 
and tell her of Herbert’s last escapade, also of her 
intention to go abroad. 

“Then I would leave aunt behind,” said that 
gontle lady. “I don’t like to say anything that 
may seem ill-enatured, but she has deterarined to do 
Loo some injury, and she will hesitate at nothing 
till.she has accomplished it.’’ 

And then she produced the brooch that Lady 
Travers had brought her and told her the history of 
it 


“The vile old woman,’’ exclaimed Mabel, hotly. 
‘T will go.away-assoon as I can,and she shall 
never live with me again. It would serve her 
right, too, if I left her to her own resources, and 
made her no allowance at all.’’ 

“Undoubtedly it would,” assented her sister. 
“T have often. wondered how you could put up 
with her.” 

“You see she was F'rederick’s mother,” returned 
Mabel, sadly, “and though itis true she stood in 
my way and prevented his marrying me, I could not 
help feeling when he died and she was left penni- 
less, that I should be doing ag, if I had been his 
wife, he would haveme do in providing for his 
mother. That was why I offered her a home when 
I became rich. Poor Charlie! if he had but lived 
six months longer I should have had: money enough 
for both of us.” 

“That may be true enough, Mabel, but I won- 
der you don’t marry. I know you have had more 
than one chance. There is that nice young sur- 
geon, Mr. Marker. I believe it would require 
very little encouragement to make him pro- 

ose,”’ 


“No, he and I are very good friends, Elaine, 





nothing more. I don’t suppose I shall ever marry, 
There are some women who can love again and 
again, and the last love is always the brightestand 
best; but there are others who embark all their 
treasure in one vessel, and if that is lost they are 
bankrupt in feeling, as were it gold they might be 
in pocket. I am of the latter class, and no man has 
had the power fo make my pulse beat higher or my 
heart throb with emotion since Frederick’s death, 
nor do I think one ever will, so I suppose I shall 
describe myself as Mabel Travers, spinster, to the 
end of the chapter. 

“T am sorry for it, dear ; and et-——”" 

The unfinished sentence told a history of pain 
and suffering, possibly of regret. Her own married 
life had produced more thorns than roses, and she 
could never wieh another woman to suffer as she 
had done. 

** I shall. be off in the course of another week or 
two,”’ observed Mabel, changing the subject in a 
more cheerful tone. ‘* But what of Constance ?’’ 

“ Oh, have you not heard ?’’ asked Mrs. Dorset. 
‘*She has been discharged for want of evidence, 
though her father has had to be surety for her 
being forthcoming at any future time to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, so the matter 
stands, and nothing more has been discovered.’’ 

“It is very terrible,’’ said Mabel, “to feel that 
you are perhaps living in a house with someone who 
has committed such a horrible crime, and without 
being able to say who js the culprit.” 

“ Perhaps it is as well not to be able to'do so,” re- 
marked her sister, with a shiver,as she took up 
her baby in her arms and, pressed it to her 
breast. 

It was all she had left except her step-children, 
and though she was not unkind she often seemed to 
shun them now, but the baby she would never spare 
from her side. 

Day and night it was always in the same room 
with her, and often she would wake up in the night 
and stretch out her hand to touch it to assure 
herself that it had not met the same fate as its 
little brother. 

The spectre of fear and suspicion had entered 
that household, every member of it distrusted, 
the other in. @ greater or less degree, and feelings of 
confidence, love and trust had departed from 
it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


UNDER THE ROSES. 


“ Oh, whata tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.” Scorr. 
Drayton Apsry, sixteen years after the com- 

mencement of our story, presents pretty much the 

same appearance as it did the day we first visited 


it. 

The great pile of building with its old Elizabethan 
style of architecture and its quaint but gorgeous 
flower gardens and beautifully-ornamented grounds, 
looks brighter and fresher even than of old, show- 
ing its superiority over the human form divine, 
upon which each succeeding year leaves its trace 
in characters so bold and legible that all who run 
may read, 

Thus it is that while Drayton Abbey looks as 
though time could scarcely touch it, except to add 
to its beanty, Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard, its 
stately mistress, appears care and world worn, as 
though life were dull, heavy, and weary, and she 
was looking forward to that refuge of the tired 
heart and sonl, the quiet grave. 

In Lady Ehzabeth’s eye there is a weary, hope- 
lesa glance, as thougk she had tried all the springs 
of hope and joy and found them unsatisfying, or 
salt and bitter to the taste. 

She is changed much. Her overbearing, 
imperious temper now but rarely shows itself, and 
Mrs. Fish, whovstill lives with her, wonders some- 
times when she washes her white plump hands 
with invisible and imperceptible water as of old, 
how it is her ladyship allows so much to slip past 
her without notice or care and only occasionally and 
in extreme cases asserts her position and dignity. 

But Mrs, Fish never did and never will understand 
Lady Elizabeth, any more than a poor field mouse 
could estimate the power of the monarch of tho 
forest. 

For her ladyship was most wesk and yielding 
where her reputed niece was concerned. 

Not ont.of any great affection for her. At least, 
if she entertained, she but rarely showed it, but she 
made little or no effort to control her, thus leaving 
the spoilt girl to go pretty much her own way. 

“TI can’t stay here and see that. dark creature in 
my danghter’s place,’ Captain Fitz-Howard Hill 
remarked, when he came back to the Abbey, having 
heard the lawyer's advice and opinion concerning 





the child; “I don’t ask you to keep her either, 
Elizabeth ; put her out to nurse, if you like. I shall 
hunt everywhere under Heaven for that woman and 
my own daugitter, and until I find them I shall know 
no rest or bappiness.” 

“T pray that you may be successful,” replied his 
sister-in law, with a sad smile; ‘‘and as I hope it 
will not be long before her own mother comes to 
claim her, and until then she may as well remain 
here as be sent elsewhere; when do you begin your 
search ?”” 

“ To-morrow,” was the reply. 

But many to-morrows passed and yet nothing was 
discovered. é; 

Mr. Gorlidge discovered that someone else was on 
the same hunt as himself, and when he discovered 
who it was his suspicions as to the identity of the 
child were confirmed, but his possible hold upon 
Lady Elizabeth was loosened, and the oath he had 
taken to be master of Drayton Abbey eeemed but as 
so mach wasted and empty breath. Up to the pre- 
sent moment he seemed as likely to have the 
destinies of the crown of Great Britain at his com- 
mand as the rent roll and revenues of Drayton, even 
leaving out the possession of its haughty but ouce 
lovely mistress. 

Thus the years have rolled on and Miss Elizabeth 
Fitz-Howard Hill, the dark-eyed child saved fro:n 
the wreck of the “Lurline,” is to-day celedrai- 
ing her sixteenth birthday. 

The day is het. and saltry, windowsare open, sun- 
blinds keep off the glare of heat and light, and tie 
fall of rippling water from the fountains gives Lady 
Elizabeth a» delicious sense of coolness and comfort 
as she reclines on a low chair in the deep bay win- 
dow and occasionally lifts her eyes from her novel 
to the bright-hued scene without. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted by hearing 
her own name pronounced, and looking up she sees 
a dark lovely girl, with big black prominent rolling 
eyes, shaded by thick eyelids and long curling eye- 
lashes, with a complexion which seems as though 
the sun had burnt beneath the skin and made it 
permanently brown or yellow. 

Her features, though somewhat large and volup- 
tuous are perfect in their shape and regularity, and 
her figure looks rather like the fully developed 
form of a woman of four or five and twenty than 
that of a gitl who has not long since entered her 
teens. 

Rather above the medium heightshe has an 
arrogant manner and bearing, speaking to her ia- 
feriors im station as though they were dogs, and 
often being barely polite or gracious even to Lady 
Elizabeth herself. 

Not that the mistress of Drayton Abbey brooks 
any insolence or impertinence from the grand- 
daughter of an ayah,as she mentally terms the 
girl,and a glance from her cold imperial blue eye 
makes those of the girl droop and compels submis- 
sion and obedience. 

There is no party at the Abbey to celebrate the 
birthday, for Lady Elizabeth has not encouraged 
friendly intercourse or familiarity with the young 
people of the neighbourhood, and Miss Elizabeth 
has been brought up very exclusively, her principal 
—nay, her sole companion and playmate being 
Artbur Fish. 

This young gentleman, ten years her senior, had 
been articled to a solicitor in London, was now a 
junior partner in the firm, and only came down to 
Drayton Abbey with the ostensible object of sceing 
his mother oceasionally on a Saturday, returaing 
to. town on Monday. 

Usually, also,at Lady Elizabeth’s invitation, ho 
spent one week out of his yearly holiday at tho 
Abbey, filling Elizabeth’s mind with strange ideas, 
feeding her vanity with subtle flattery, making her 
conscious by every tone and glance that he loved 
her, and yet, with a caution worthy of his training, 
worthy also of such a mother, never committing 
himself by uttering one word that should express 
his feelings or intentions. 

And Elizabeth having so few others to compare 
him to, being also impressionable and vain, liked his 
admiration, thought it only right and proper that 
heshould adore her, but longed to make him say so, 
to bring him to her feet, and have her conquest 
seen and acknowledged by others; yet for all 
thisshe had no intention of marrying him, for tie 
girl was proud, ambitious, and not too scrapulous, 

She had neither forgotten or forgiven her reputed 
father’s reception of her, or rather his repudiation, 
and though she had heard no more of it a certain 
feeling of insecurity lurked in her heart, and made 
her feel that to assure her position she must make 
a good match. 

And Elizabeth’s ideas of a good match were some- 
what exalted. 

Very carefully had she studied tho “ Peerage 
and Landed Gentry,” and already had she marked 
down three or four scions of noble houses, upon any 
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one of whom she might take the idea into consider- 
ation of bestowing herself, 

There were some difficulties in the way, it is 
true, for Lady Wliz:beth had for the last few years 
gradually withdrawn herself from her friends and 
acquaiutinces. Some had died, others had gone 
away, others she bad quietly dropped, till it had be- 
come an event of unusual occurrence for the lady of 
the Abbey toeither go toa dinner party or give one. 

Mrs. Fish bad expostulated, schemed, and manceu- 
vred, but in vain; invitations were declined and 
none sent in return for so long that they gradually 
ceased, the general opinion getting about that it was 
all part of a plan for guarding the young heiress 
against fortune-hunters, for that she would one day 
possess her aunt’s share of the Drayton property as 
well as her mother’s was now taken for granted. 

Thus matters stood on this the girl’s sixteenth 
birthday, but we must not, in thinking of and judg- 
ing her, count her age by just so many summers and 
winters, springs and autumns, for in thought, 
feeling, knowledge, and physical development she is 
to all intents and purposes a full-grown, clever, 
scheming, beautiful woman, as old now as many 
Englishwomen are when they have ten years more to 
add to their age than she can count, 

With these ideas and this object in view Arthur 
Fish helps to fill up the time that must elapse be- 
fore Lady Elizabeth brings her out in society, for 
that she will do so neither Mrs. Fish or the gir] 
herself have the least doubt. 

And yet, nothing was farther from Lady Eliza- 
beth’s intention. To have this child of a servant 
presented to her sovereign as a representative of 
one of the noble families of the land, was not only 
utterly repugnant to her feelings, but a thing which 
nothing would i duce her to do or consent to, and 
she is this day beginning to realise more keenly than 
ever the utter unwisdom of her conduct towards 
this girl. 

From the open window in which she sits, half 
hidden by the June roses which cluster around and 
waft their perfume towards her, she hears also the 
sound of voices, and without intending to listen, part 
of a conversation taking place in the garden below 
falls upon hor ear. 

“Then you do love me, Lizzie ?”’ 

It was Arthur Fish who spoke, and could Lady 
Elizabeth have seen as well as heard the coupl>, she 
would have noticed that the tall man bent over the 
girl, while his arm encircled her supple waist. 

“I suppose I have admitted it,’’ was the reply ; 
“but what is the use, aunt would never think of 
allowing me to marry you.’’ 

“Perhaps nog; but you may as well let me ask 
her,” pleaded the young man. 

“ And then she will never let you see me again; no, 
if you love me, Arthur, you must be cautious and 
careful ; if aunt suspects us we are ruined, you will 
be forbidden the house, and I shall be married right 
off to some man with a big fortune and a title and 
whom I shall detest. No, you must promise me not 
to saya word to Aunt Elizabeth till I give you 
leave.” 

“But it seems dishonourable,” urged the young 
man, ‘‘ to come to her house, accept her kindness and 
to be engaged to you without her knowledge or con- 
sent. Before I spoke to you on the subject it was 
different—but now ‘s 

“But now [ am going to have my own way,” with 
an imperious toss uf the head. “I won’t have you 
speak to aunt on the subject, it ‘isn’t as though she 
were my mother, and you must take me on my own 
terms or not at all.” 

‘And what are ~our own terms, my darling ?”’ 

The voices died away, and Lady Elizabeth heard 
no more, 

What she had heard, however, seemed to have 
stung her most keenly, and she sat up rigid in her 
chair, then got up and impatiently paced the room, a 
habit of hers when greatly agitated. 

How vividly what she had heard brought back her 
own girlhood, her own long, hopeless love, hopeless 
becuse of the obstacles of birth and wealth, made 
greater when the shadow of crime came upon him 
who was dearer to her than life itself,and forgetting 
what but for her own thoughts would have struck 
her in the conversation she had just listened to, a 
warmer feeling than she had ever felt for the girl 
who had been brought from the wreck of the ‘‘ Lur- 
line,” a senss ion of sympathy and pity, a desire also 
to help her, coupled with the consciousness that some 
compensation must be due to her, when the truth 
— or latir, concerning her parentage should come 
to light. 

“Ob, what a mistake I made,” she exclaimed, 
bitterly,“ when I allowed this unintentional decep- 
tion to be continued. But it must eni,I will be a 
party to it no longer,”’ 

And so resolving she sat down to write a long 
letter to her brother-in-law, Captain Firz-Howard 


—. 





Hill, asking him tocome as soon as possible to the 
Abbey. 

Little did Miss Elizabe h think of the jeopardy in 
which her well-laid schemes were placed, 


(To be Continued.) 








Amone the odd examples of Italianising names by 
native artists may be mentioned that of Signor 
Brocolini, an American basso, who has been singing 
with some succcess at Her Majesty’s Opcra-house 
during the past season, The gentleman hails from 
Brooklyn, and is known as John Clarke. Now, as 
there are already two popular actors named John 
Clark and J. S. Clark ou the English stage, our 
operatic basso has, so says ‘‘The Theatre,’’ trans- 
mogrified Brooklyn into Brocolini, a rather far- 
fetched etymology, and more auggestive of a favourite 
vegetable than the American city. 








FOR THOSE AT SEA. 


WE gather in our pleasant homes 
This wild and stormy night; 
The hour is filled with happiness, 

With comfort’s sweet delight. 


Old songs we sing, old books we read, 
Old stories we repeat ; 

And though the tempest howls without, 
Within, joy is complete. 


The pictures hanging on the wall 
Their old-time beauty show, 
And kindle many a memory 
Of the far long ago. 


We think of loved ones out at sea, 
For them we fondly yearn ; : 
We speak their names witu pride and 
ope, 
And wish them quick return. 


Heaven grant, wherever they may be, 
Where’er their ships are found, 
His benediction may descend 
And shed its light around! 


Released from danger and from fear, 
May they soon near us be— 

Our loved ones who have sailed away 
Across the fickle sea. 


Oh, well for all whose pleasant homes 
With love and hope are bright, 
If they forget not those who sail 


The stormy sea to-night. C.D. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—* THE DEAD 
SECRET.” 





Tue new drama framed upon the thrilling narra- 
tive of Mr. Wilkie Collins,and bearing the same 
title, ‘The Dead Secret,” could hardly fail of 
attracting a full and eritical audience to its first 
representation. Whether the intense interest of the 
book is capable of being transferred in its enthral- 
ling force to the acted drama will be doubted by 
many who have read the novel and seen the play, 
the preliminary part of which is related in a narra- 
tive form by the heroine. 

The piece opens in the servants’ hall of 
Porthgenna, the abode of a rich Cornish squire 
named Treverton ; time Christmas-eve 1770. Here 
the butler, Mander (Mr. Odell), Mrs. Penterath the 
housekeeper (Miss Ewell), James and Robert 
(Messrs. Branscombe and Collett), are doing 
tragi-comic business, in the way of telling ghost 
stories, when enter to them Susan (Miss Eva 
Morley) in search of Sarah Leeson (Miss Bateman), 
who is summoned by her mistress, Madame Trever- 
ton (Mrs. St. John), that lady being on her death- 
bed in the Myrtle-room- Exeunt the servants ina 
fright, leaving Sarah Leeson a clear stage to tell her 
own history. The secret trouble of Squire Treverton 
and his wife has been that they have no child to in- 
herit their property and this want has been thus 
supplied by Madame Treverton. Sarah Leeson, 
some three years previously, had been betrothed to 
a Cornish miner, who on the very eve of their 
wedding-day was killed by the fall of a stone while 
quarrying. The marriage appears to have been 
rather late in its fixture, for Sarah proved to be 
enceinte, and a little girl coming into the world while 








Squire Treverton is abroad, this child, by the com. 
plicity of its mother, was palmed off on Squire Tre- 
verton as his own, This deception has been kept 
up until the pangs of death have awakened the con- 
science of Madame Treverton, and she has sent for 
her accomplice to receive a confession to be commu- 
nicated to her husband after her death. She swears 
Sarah to preserve a written and sealed letter which 
she entrusts to her, and further swears her not to 
remove it from that room, the Myrtlechamber. The 
other part of the oath, that she will deliver it to the 
hands of her husband at an appointed period, is pre- 
vented by supervening death, not, however, before 
she has threatened Sarah to haunt her if she does 
not fulfil her behests. Of her ability to do this she 
furnishes almost instant and impressive proof, for 
as Sarah Leeson is concealing the letter behind a 
sliding panel the shadow or ghost of her departed 
mistress passes across. 

Fifteen years elapse, and the letter still lies in its 
hiding-place. Sarah Leeson has left Porthgenna, 
and resides with her uncle, Joseph Buschmann, a 
German (Mr. E. Lyons). Meantime, her child, the 
heiress of Porthgenna, Rosamond Frankland (Miss 
Virginia Francis), has, at eighteen years of age, be- 
come the wife of a high-spirited Cornish gentleman, 
Leonard Frankland (Mr. H. Jenner). Squire, or 
Captain, Treverton, has been drowned at sea, and 
Sarah is in sad anxiety about the young couple 
coming to Porthgeana and the Myrtle-room, which 
appears to be the haunted chamber of the old house, 
and is the depository of ‘*''he Dead Secret.” Sarah 
enlists her uncle, the old German’s assistance to re- 
cover the paper from the Myrtle-room, of which she 
obtains the key, and by aid of a candle is about to 
abstract the awful writing when the ghost appears, 
and the* wretched woman swoons. The rest is soon 
told. Rosamond gets the paper which proves her 
illegitimacy, but love triumphs over pride with her 
fond husband, Rosamond is made happy, and her luck- 
_ mother receives a last visit from the ghost and 

ies. 

Of Miss Bateman’s power and earnestness in such 
a part there can be but one opinion, The after 
characters, too, were excellently played ; but wecan 
hardly think the character of Sarah Leeson, the 
melodramatic rather than tragic ghost scenes, indeed, 
the play itself, worthy of the genius of the actress 
who created Leah. The Cornish sconery, by Mr. 
Hawes Craven, is full of local identity, and that of 
Buschmann’s garden beautiful in its rustic simplicity. 
A side-splitting farce, by Mr. F. F, Morre. called ‘A 
March Hare Hunt,” serves as a lever de rideau to 
the serious drama of “ The Dead Secret.” 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


A DRAMATIC adaptation of the popular story 
‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” was produced on Saturday 
at the re-opening of this theatre, under the title of 
“Liz.” We shall not detail the story, which is well 
known, but may note that the play, in the authorship 
of which Mr. Arthur Matthison is associated with 
Mr, Joseph Hatton, closely follows the novel The 
principal characters are carefully played by Miss 
Rose Leclereq, Miss Alice Grey, Miss M. Pritshard, 
Miss Mabel Bedford, and Messrs. Beveridge, F. 
Gould, J. G. Taylor, Carton, and J.R. Durham, The 
audience on the first night seemed thoroughly amused 
and lustily called for the actors and authors to re- 
ceive their congratulations at the fall of the curtain. 
‘** Liz’? has made her mark with the public. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


A “ NEW AND ORIGINAL” drama by J. C. Griffiths 
Esq., was produced here last week. It is entitled 
“ Under the Snow,” the sensation-scene of which is 
the descent of a mountain avalanche. The scene 
opens at Grenoble, where we have a Duchess De 
Gonten with her daughter Leonide and her betrothed 
lover the Count d’Emilly, The count goes tra- 
velling in the Alps, and there meets a female guid», 
named Pauvrette. The twain seek shelter in 
hut, an avalanche descends, and the twain are buried 
‘under the snow ”’ foralongtime. On the counts 
return to Grenoble, smitten with an overpowerng 
passion for Pauvrette, the importunities of the 
Duchess for his marriage with Leonide become in- 
supportable. But the count at length confesses his 
love and declares he is bound in honour to marry 
Pauvrette, which, after many painfal obstacles, he 
at last honourably does. The play is well acted, 
and there are several good situations and some telling 
dialogue. 


Messrs. MASKELYNE AND Cooke resumed their 
really instructive and astonishing performances at 
the Egyptian Hall, after a short recess, on Mondsy 
last. 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


“IproT that I was, not to have guessed before 
that the recluse lady who was Miss Brande’s tenant 
could have been none other than our lost Estelle!” 
said Lord Montressor to himee!f. 

He took Dazzleright’s arm and walked aft> 

“There will now be no necessity to urge Miss 
Brande to a revelation that she might considera 
breach of faith, and refuse to make. Providence 
has put us in possession of the retreat of Hstelle. 
We will therefore make no further inquiries upon 
that subject; but engage passage to Baltimore, and 
when we get opposite to the Headland go on shore 
to rexk Estelle in the old house.” 

“Yes, that is a good plan—— Look at that fine 
creature!” exclaimed Lord Dazzleright, suddenly 
breaking off and pointing to a young woman in a 
grey serge dress who was just coming up the star- 
board gangway. 

It was Barbara Brande, who was looking in high 
health and beauty. 

No adventitious arts of the toilet lent their aid to 
this brave and gentle daughter of the ocean—a 
gown, @ large sacque and hood, all of dark grey, 
comprised her outside garments. 

But the hood was rolled back, revealing the 
handsome, spirited face, with its bands of shining, 
jet black hair, parted and rippling in waves down 
each side of her broad forehead and damask 
cheeks, and the strong, flashing black eyes, that at 
aglance seemed to take in the deck with every 
detail thereon. 

“ Willful, call the hands up to haul in freight,” 
were her first words of command, delivered in her 
own clear, ringing, resonant voice, 

As the boy sprung to obey Barbara walked aft to 
receive her visitors, 

“You perceive that I render myself according to 
promise, Miss Brande,” said Lord Montressor. 

“Tam happy to see you again, sir.” 

“This is my friend, Lord Dazzleright,’’ said Lord 
Montresaor, presenting his companion. 

_ “How do you do, sir?’’ said Barbara, then break- 
ing off suddenly, before Dazzleright could get off 





[LURD DAZZLEKIGHT REBUKED,j} 


his handsomely-turned reply, she called out— 
“Boys, look alive there! You will not get the 
freight in to-day at this rate. Willful, take the 
little boat and go ashore to hurry those watermen 
with those other bales. Paul, bear a hand there. 
Now, gentlemen, I am at your service, What can 
I do for you ?”’ she inquired, turning to her visitors 
to give them her fu!] attention. 

But Lord Dazzleright felt piqued and turned 
away. Evidently the handsome creature, the child 
of the sea, cared no more for this Baron of the Ex 
chequer, this brilliant conversationist, this lion of 
the London salons—in a word, for this Lord Dazzle- 
right, than she did for any other honest man. Here 
was an unsophisticated savage. What did the young 
woman mean? he asked himself. Had she eyes? 
Had she sense? 

While Lord Dazzleright sulkedat being uncon- 
sciously snubbed by the handsome Amazon, Lord 
Montressor opened his business. First he told her 
that the Court of Arches had established the L’ Orient 
marriage. 

Barbara bowed—she had expected as much. 

*‘ Consequently,’ he went on to say, ‘Sir Parke 
and myself go to America to find Estelle.” 

“That is right,” Barbara answered. 

“Can Miss Brande give us a passage to Balti- 
more ?’’ 

“Yes, with pleasure.’”’ 

‘Will you also give the address of Estelle ?” 

“No, as that would be a breach of confidence; but 
I will go tothe lady and entreat her permission to 
inform you.” 

Lord Montressor smiled, and said that would do. 

The arrangements for the passage of Sir Parke 
Morelle, of himself, and a siogle servant for each, 
were forthwith completed. 

And then, as the boats with the freight, under 
charge of Willful, bad arrived, and Miss Brande was 
thronged with business, the two gentlemen teok 
their leave. 

“ What do you think of that young merchant-cap- 
tain,” inquired Lord Montressor, as they rowed from 
the side of the vessel. 

“ Barbara ?—well named! A young barbarian she 
is!’’ exclaimed Lord Dazzleright, angrily. 

Lord Montressor smiled, 

- st * 7 7 
The next morning Sir Parke Morelle, with his 


favourite servant and his baggage, made up for a 
long sea voyage, arrived from Devonshire. 





When informed that passage for the party had 
been engaged on Miss Brande’s vessel, the “ Petrel,” 
he at first demurred at the idea of risking their 
lives in a craft commanded by a woman. 

But in the course of half-an-hour’s conversation 
Lord Montressor convinced him thatthe inevitable 
dangers of s sea voyage could in no way be enhanced 
to them through their sailing with Barbara Brande, 
who was, in all respeets, admirably well adapted to 
her chosen position. 

His lordship then imparted to the baronet the fact 
of their accidental discovery of Estelle’s place of 
abode, and also of their fixed resolution to keep that 
discovery a secret until they should arrive at the 
Headland—a plan that the baronet heartily ap- 
proved. 

Lord Dazzleright rendered himself very officious 
and busy. Never was so zealous and serviceable 
afriend. He insisted that Sir Parke and Montres- 
sor had quite enough business to occupy them on 
shore, and that he hiwself should see to the embarka- 
tion of their baggage. 

But Lord Dazzleright assuredly proved himself in- 
competent, or else wilfully negligent of his self- 
assumed duties ; for the manner in which he con- 
trived to spread the business of one day over an 
entire week was highly exasperating to the prompt 
and energetic Barbara. 

For instance, one day he would see a trunk safely 
on board, and, having done so, would remain on 
deck by the hour, watching that handsome, falcon- 
eyed, commanding young Amazon, who had no time 
to talk to him; who took no notice of him; in 
short, who cared no more for him—Lord Dazzle- 
right—than shedid for the old waterman that had 
brought him to the vessel, or forany other decent 


r man. 

This sort of indifference was something aew to the 
lion of the London salons! It was novel, piquant, 
provoking, incomprehensible. 

He mentally termed hor a barbarian, without 
capacity for appreciating a handsome, brilliant 
Baron of the Exchequer! 

Nevertheless, upon the pretext of seeing safely on 
board the vessel some trunk, box, packet or hamper, 
he visited the “ Petrel” every day. 

And he was always treated in something like the 
following cavalier style. Hat in hand, he would 
step on deck—where he ever found Barbara basily 
engaged—and, walking up to her, would say: 

“ Good-morning, Miss Brande! I have brought 
some boxes belonging to my friend, Sir Parke.” 
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‘‘Good-morning, sir—Willful! here! see to get- 
ting up this gentleman’s freight!’ 

And without another word, away she would go to 
attend to some other matter in some other part of 
the vessel, unceremoniously leaving the “ observed 
of all observers ’’ of the fashionable drawing-rooms 
to bite his nails for vexation on the deck of the 
vessel, 

He called her “A savage! positively a young 
savage! destitute of the very first principles o 
civilisation!” notwithstanding, under the pretence 
of taking excellent care of some precious piece 
baggage or other, he continued his daily visits to 
the “ Petre).” 

Barbara’s patience, that had lasted six days of the 
week, gaye way on the seventh, ‘‘ which was the 
Sabbath,” when she saw at the usual hour a boat 
come alongside, containiag Lord Dazzleright and » 
quarter cask, 

“ Good-morning, Miss Brande,’”’ he said, as he 
stepped on deck, “'‘Thisis some pure port wine 
for Sir Parke’s own ase——” 

“ Good-morning, sir!” said Barbara, shortly— 
““ Willful ! see that this wine is got up and stowed 
away.” 

Then, turning to Lord Dazzleright, she said, with 
great severity : 

“ Sir, this is the first time that I bave ever re- 
ceived freight on board my vessel on the Sabbath 
day, and I hope it will be the last ; and I only take 
it in now rather than send you back with it,’’ 

“The ineonesivable young bearess!’’ thought 
Lord Dagaleright, but to her he said: “‘Iam very 
sorry, Miss Brande, I did not know your rule,” 

“Sir, the rule was not of my making; i¢ was 
not I who wrote, ‘Thou shalt keep holy the Seb- 
bath day,’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon—pray forgive me,” said the 
baron, very humbly. 

“Ask pardon, sir, of Him whose commandment 
you have set at nanght.” 

‘*The exasperating young barbarian! I wender 
if I should have got a sharper sermon on Sabbath 
breaking or received a better lesson on humility in 
any chapel in London ?’’ said the baron to himself, 

“Ts there anything else to come on board ?” asked 
Barbara, 

«To-day ?—no, Miss Brande,”’ 

“To-morrow, then ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Brande, there are Lord Montressor’s 
trunks.” 

* Well, suppose that yon just permit Lord Mon- 
tressor’s servants to complete this business of trans- 
portation. J think they understand the work better, 
and will get through it sooner,” said Barbara, 
bluntly turning away. 

** Miss Brande,’ exclaimed Dassleright, going after 
her, “ | was presented to you by our mutual friend, 
Lord Montressor, My character and position are 
not unknown to you. I hope, in addition to that, 
you believe me to bean honest and well meaning 
man. I trust that you will not be offended when I 
confess to you that the great esteem and respect 
with which you have inapired me brings me daily to 
the‘ Petrel.’ If there were any more regular way 
of approaching you I should gladly avail myself of 
it; as it is I am forced to this, hoping to cultivate 
your sequaintance,” 

“With what view?’’ inquired Barbara, coolly 
turning and facing bim. 

‘““With the view that we may become better 
friends, Miss Brande,” 

“You are mad,’ said Barbara, walking away and 
leaving him to digeat this ‘“‘ flat.” 

“Tam!” exclaimed Dazzleright, ina rage, as he 
went to the starboard gangway and beckoned the 
waterman to bring his boat alongside. 

As he descended into that boat he heard her 
clear, ringing voice, commanding : 

Willful! call all hands en deck. Iam going to 
read the Morning Service.” 

‘““Umph! Umph! ob-h-h!”’ muttered Lord Daz- 
sleright, in a succession of inward grunts. “ What 
® young barbarian! Excepting that she seems an 
orthodox Christian, she is a most unmitigated young 
savage! She appears to have no more appreciation 
of social advantages than a swordfish, which in 
character she resembles! Did the young Vandal 
know that a possibility—a mere possibility was 
hinted— that she might Cee Lady Dazzleright ?” 

So angry was the baron that on thse a he went 
straight to Lord Montresser and informed him that 
his lordship’s servants would have to see to the 
embarkation of the remainder of the baggage. And 
from that day Lord Dazzleright went mo more with 
box or bundle to. the “ Petraf,” 

Bat, nevertheless, upon the day before she was 
expected to sail, witheut having intormed his 
friends of his intention, Lord Dazzleright boarded 
the ‘‘ Petrel,”’ desired tu see the ‘‘captain,” ex- 
pressed bis wish to take passage to America, and 


inquired if he could have a berth on that vessel. 
Barbara informed him plainly that he could not, 
that the cabin was already inconveniently crowded. 

Whereupon Lord Dazzleright expressed his wil- 
lingness to put up with a hammock swung anywhere 
—in the steerage for instance. 

Barbara told him there was not a» hammock to 
spare. 

Then would Miss Brande take him as freight? he 
asked, smilingly. 

No—the hold was packed from keel to deck, and 
couldnot stow another hundredweight. 

“Well, Miss Brande would not certainly be so 
unkind ss to refuse him a roost in the rigging; he 
could sleep on the top,’’ he persevered. 

“Lord Dazzleright, since you foree me to say it, 
there is not an inch of space on board the “‘ Petrel” 
at your Capone. Furthermore, under any circum- 
stances, I should decline you as a passenger. Nor 
is it possible that you can ever have a berth in my 
vessel unless you should ¢ to ———— 
ia our sight, in which case-we should be obliged to 
pick you up,” ssid Barbara, with great severity. 

‘* Phen I’ll go and get myself shipwrecked forth- 
with!” exclaimed Lord Dazzleright, 

‘* You perceive rov,sir,1 am busy. Good-morning. 
Avast there, Paul! what aro you about?” 

hurried 


And suddenly bresking off, 
forward to look after her hands. 

“A barbarian! a savage! a Goth! a Vandal! 5 
cannibal! a bearess! and the handsomest, most 

uant, and provenes young creature I ever met 
with in my life. Upon my honour, Ido not know 
which is the most nexplicable—that I should be- 
come infatuated with this young woman, or that she 
should repulse me. By my life, I do not understand 
it, unless she is rabid and has bittem me, and I am in 
of becoming mad,” said the “ of 
fashion,” as with « crestfallen air he himself 
into the boat and was rowed to the shore. 

The same evening it ha that Lord Dazzle- 
ag attended . aioe, where he — a 
e “cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ rich pri 
for which mancuvring mammas laid their jeamncane 

mincing maidens laid their nets. 

But with the usual perversity of human nature 
Baron Dazzleright obstinately refused to become 
enamoured of any willing Lady Olara or Geraldine 
among them, and perseveringly sighed after the 
dark-browed, eagle-eyed, lion-hearted girl of the sea, 
who cared less for his baronial coronet than for her 
little brother's tarpaulin hat; less for the title of 
beroness than for. that of siater Barbara; and still 
leas to follow the phantom of pleasure through the 
mazes of fashion than to.guide her “Stormy Petrel” 
through the wild waves of the pathless ocean! 

But if this Vesta of the sea was all sufficient unto 
herself, her adwirer was no. longer independent of 
he 


. 


r. 

She had revealed to him a phase of character as 
attractive, as fasciuating, as it was novel and un- 
paralleled ! 

Compared with the vapid, insipid, insincere butter- 
flies of fashion, this Barbara Brande was so full of 
vital force, of truth, courage, independence, and gelf- 
reliance ! 

To crown all, ahe was areal and thoroughly con- 
sciontious Christian. 

He could not choose but think of her, and the 
longer he reflected the more he approved and admired 
her. 

Leaving the ballroom at an early hour he went to 
Gerard’s toseek Lord Montresser, whom he found 
busily engaged in writing. 

“Ah, you are occupied, I will not.disturb yon.” 

*‘No—only writing to Slater, my bailiff, at Mon- 
tressor ; I have done now,” said his lordship, rapidly 
folding, directing, and sealing the letter. “‘Now I 
am at your service,” 

Lord Dazzleright threw himself inte a chair and 
east his hat into a corner. 

“What isit? What can Ido for you, Daszzle- 
right ?”? 

“ You are going on board to-morrow. You are in 
the confidence of Miss Brande. You will be in her 
company for some two or three months. Just use 
that opportunity to impress upen her rather hard 
head that your friend Dazzleright is a well-meaning 
man, cot utterly unworthy of her consideration, even 
if he has had the misfortune to be successful ia 
life?’’ 

“ Why ?” po 

“ Because if ever t marry a woman—her name will 
be Barbara Brande !’’ 

“Eh!” 

“If ever I marry a woman her name will be Bar- 
bara Brande!’ 

** You are mad !”’ 

‘Just what she said. But-if ever I marry a 
woman her name will be Barbara Brande. Now I 





tell you whatI want you to do; just let her know 





in a delicate manner that Iam an honest man, who, 
is spite of his coronet, is not totally beneath her 
notice,” 

** Prove that to her yourself in person.” 

‘Ahem! I thinkI see her giving me the oppor- 
tunity. My friend, as long asI keep a very respect- 
fal nce, and merely touch my hat on meeting 
her, Miss Brande treats me with the same decent 
civility that she accords to the boatmen, hucksters 
and porters of the Docks. But just as soon as I 
presume to advance and aspire toa higher degree of 
consideration she puts me down as quietly as though 
I were the Tom, Dick or Harry aforesaid. And when 
I gave her to understand the honesty of my ‘ inton- 
tions,’ as the dowagers would say—she told me I was 


mad, 

* Miss Brande was right in repulsing you. What 
has the all-aceomplished, all-praised Baron Dazzle- 
right in common with that fres, wild, irresponsible 
maiden of the ocean ?”’ 

‘* What ?—nothing at all, of course, And that is 
the very reason why he wants ber, and rhe must 
have her as the complement of hi . Every 
quality of Barbara’s nature will become a new pos- 
session to me.”’ 

“But the difference of rank——”’ 

“Peste! am I not ‘aon of the people,’ as the 
French would say? Should I not take to wife a 
daughter of the people? And, in one word, if I 
cannot get Barbara Brande to help me found « noblo 

ty—why, then, the fires Lord Dezzleright will 
be the last’of his illustrious line !’’ 

Lord Montressor arose and cla his hand into 
the — of his friend’s, iy: 

“You are t! I but try you! You are 
altogether right! And she was also in repelling 
your advanees—for great reserve firm repulsion 
are ever necessary as shicl and lance for a woman 
in her strange position. But—barring your profes- 
sional q g—you are worthy of her, and if I do 
not find a way of convincing her of that fact, and 
smoothing the path for your next overtures, why 

‘ou may then set me down as an incompetent dip- 
Luin, that is all.” 

“1 you, Montressor, Well, that is just all 
I had to say to you for this evening. I will not keep 
yon ont of bed any longer, for you will have to rise 
early to be on board in time, ag the vessel sails with 
the early tide. The sky promises fine weather for 
to-morrow,” said Dazzleright, going to the window 
and looking out. ‘“‘ Well, Heaven grant it! Good- 
night, my friend!” he exclaimed, returning and 
offering his:hand, 

Good-night, Dazzleright — but not good-bye,” 
answered Montressor, cordially pressing his offered 
hand. 

“ Oh, no, no! certainly not! I shall meet you at 
St. Katharine’s Docks to-morrow morning, and say 
good-bye only on the deck of the ‘Petrel.’ ‘Au 
revoir |’” , , 

“To our meeting!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tur next day was the fourteenth of February, and 
St, Valentine's Day, and of sll the three hundred 
aud sixty-five the luckiest for lovers’ enterprise. The 
weather was as fine as it had promised to be, with a 
clear sky, a soft air, and light breezefrom ths south, 
heraldiog an early spring. 

Soon after sunrise Sir Parke Morelle and Lord 
Montressor drove down to the docks, where they 
found Lord Daazszleright already awaiting them. 
Willful Brande was also in attendance, with the 
lopg boat from the “‘ Petrel,’’ to take the party to 
the vessel. 

Afters general greeting snd shaking of hands they 
entered the long boat and were rowed to the barque. 

The “ Petrel ” was, as always, neat and clean ass 
maiden in her May Day dress. 

The few hands were all at their posts. 

Barbara walked the deck, overseeing tho final 
arr , ond issuing her .erders, She paused 
at the starboard gangway toreecive her passengers; 
but frowned slightly when he reeognised Lord 
Dazzleright among them. Bus since the baron under- 
atood her reserve he waa not discomposed. 

‘* We are ready, and the tide is on.the ebb; we 
only waited to ship you before weighing anchor,” 
sho said, cordially offering her hand to Lord Mon- 
txeasor and bowing to the two other gentlemen. 

“So that I shall be obliged to.take immediate leave 
of my friends and hurry back,’’ said Lord Daazle- 
right, who had not been addressed. 

‘Ves, sir,” said Barbara,,curtly turning away. 
“ Willfal, have the long -bost hauled up and made 
fast,” she commanded. . Dhen to Lord Montressor 
and Sir Parke she said: f 

“ Gentlemen, date y lves, if you please. 
You know your quarters ‘in-my cabin, or if you 
prefer the deck there are pleasant seatein the stern.” 
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They bowed and -begged her not to incommod¢ 
herself, as they would take care of themselves. As 
the men had now hauled up the long boat and 
secured it to the davits, Lord Dazzzleright began 
to blame hig rashness, and wonder how he should get 
back to the shore. 

Barbara immediately relieved him of his dilemma 
by taking her gpeeking trumpet, going to the side 
of the vessel and hailing an idle wherry from she 
shore. 

“Boat ahoy !—come slongside to take a passenger 

er? 


om: 

y: “ Aye, aye, = !* sung out the waterman who 
began to ply hig oars, swiftly propelling the boat 
in the direction of the vessel. 

While it was coming poor Dazzleright shook hands 
with his friends, wishing them a ny voyage, and 
turned to look for Barbara. She had gone forward 
and was standing there to give orders. 

“ All hands to the windlass! And you, Willful, 
to the wheel!”’ 

She was on the instant, and the men and 
boys stood waiting farther commands. 

She paused, for Lord — approached her, 
took her hand and sai@ respectfully : 

“ Good-bye, anda good voyage to you, Miss Brande. 
You are severe and even unjust to me; but you will 
know me better; I can wait for that ; Henven bless 
you snd yours!” 

“Heaven save you, sir! Good-bye !’’ said Barbara, 
in s somewhat softer voice, thinking that in this 
parting hour she could safely relax her rigour. He 
understood and. refrained) from presuming on this 
new kindness ; but immediately went to the star- 
board gangway and descended into the boat waiting 
there. to receive him. 

“Up anchor!’ shouted Barbara, as:she.saw the 
wherry push, off. 

And while themen Inid themselves ta the wind-+ 
loss, & d heaved.with all theiv strength, Lord Dazzle. 
right. stood waving his bet fromthe reecding boat. 
On reaching the shore, with a last. wave of adieu, 
responded tojfrom the deck of the vessel, Lord 
—o disappeared. in, the crowd.at the 
cocks, 

The anchor was soon up, the, saila;all set, and. the 
“ Petrel’’ stood gallantly out, for the: mouth of the 
river. 

When the vessel was thus fairly under weigh 
Barbara, walked aft to speak to. her passengers. 

Sir Parke Morelle.met ber bali.way. Sir Par 
looked pale and unnerved. He had never made.a 
ses voyage further than: from Dover to, Calais, or 
from. Liverpool to Cork, in, all his.life, and, to begin 
at his age to cross the Atlantic Ocean, in such, an 
ogg-shell as the “ Petre),” with suchan extraordine 
ary captain as this young girl. was, notwithstanding, 
the opinion of Montressor—“ indiapreet,,to say, the 
least—ipdiscreet.’’ 

He had stepped upon. the planks of the deck with 
feelings fearfuily akin to. those of a condemned crimi- 
nal stepping upon the flooring of a seaffold. He hed 
watched Barbara walkitg fore and aft, giving ber 
orders’ a8 thouglt sie had keen the sheriff giving 
directions for his execution. 

Every order that she gave, and that the men 


obeyed, seemed to dee! oer his fite ! 

Hie had seriots ‘thoughts of forfeiting: His passage 
money, and offering Barbatw-a Handsome rémhuttera- 
tion for putting far Hack on store. 

Buta lntentoonfidence in Lord’ Montressor’s jiidz- 
ment and a sense‘of sttame for His own nervousriess, 
restrained him from proceeding’ to that length. 

ae now meeting’ Miew Braritle, lie xccosted’ Her 
witb: 

** Young woman, I wotld like to’ Have a few 
homents conversation with you.”’ 

“ Lane a6 your service, sit.’’ 

‘* Tarn ebont then, if you please!” 

Barbara complied. 

Now, Sir Parke Motelle was as considerable a 
‘‘Iwnd-inbber” as-eould: be found in all’ Hogland or 
Aweri¢a, 

He was profoundly ignorant of nautical-affairs, As 
they walked, forward-he said: 

“Ahem-—aha, Wousg woman——” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, I am called Barbara 
Brande,” 

“ Ahem—Miss Brande, can you rely upon your 
own fproener for a—for taking care -of the 
versel. 

Barbara Brande’s greatsstrong. black eyes fiashed 
down upon him with én expression that made the 
antocrat of Hyde Hall quail. 

“T could fely upon myself to take,care.of .« fleet,” 
was upon her tongne’s end. 

But Barbara possessed the rare virtue of self-control, 
and pitying the poor old man who had neither the 
physical ¢ourage to go fearlessly to sea with her, nor 
the moral courage to confess his Weakness and stay 


“Sir Parke, I have ‘two little brothers on board 
whom I love better than my own life. They are hos. 
tages for your ssfety.”’ 

“IT donot understand you, Miss Brande,”’ 

“Nor did I engage to furnish you with an under: 
standing,” thought Barbara, but repressing beraelf, 
she replied : “* Loving Willful and Edwy.as I love 
my own soul, I never would have taken them on this 
voyage had I not known myself in every respect 
fully competent to take care of the vessel and of 
them, as well asany captain in the hant’s service 
could do. 

“Bat you area woman,’ said Sir Parke, stil 
hesitating. 

Another flash of the great black eyes,and Barbara 
warming up, replied : 

* Well, sir,amI on trial for being s.woman, orfor 
being a sea captain, which ?”’ 

“For being both in one, rather,” answered the 


baronet. 

“Indeed! And why for being bothin one? Has 
not a woman a brain as well asa heart? Has she not 
courage as well as gentleness? Fortitude as well as 
paticnce? Has it not been proved over and over 
again, a thousand and a thousand times, that in 
momentsiof danger women have exhibited as much 
presence of mind, courage, promptitude, and skill as 
the best men among you?’ 

. But we have elaewhere given Barbara Brande’s 
defence of herself in her chosen vocation,,and will 
not repeat it here. 

The baronet was silenced if not convinced by her 
argument, and presently turned the attack from the 
captain to the craft. 

‘*Lord Montressor,” ssid Barbara, ‘‘ your friend 
asks me if'I have ever worked this vessel through a 
storm. Tell him how we weathered the gales in tho 
Galf Stream--for I am immensely tired of him,” 
she added, ae-she. dropped the arm of Sir Parke and 
left bim.on:the: hands of her other passenger. 

For the firat two weeks the voyagers. were blessed 
with the fincst weather. 

But in the midst of the third week the sky changed, 
the wind arose in the north-west, and blowed almost 
incessantly for four weeks, that. is, it woukb blow 
continuously for three days, then lull for a day, or 
only “‘ pause to gather its fearful breath,’’ and rise 
with recovered strength, and blow harder than ever. 

As the vessel entered the Gulf Stream the weather 
grew worse—the gale became a’ hurricane—the rough 
sea ran mountains high, 

Dhe brave little ‘‘ Petrel’’ behaved beautifully, as 
Barbarawhad said ; she tacked like:s skilful politician, 
rode the high waves like a jockey bey, or lay-to 
like a duck, as! ocoasion required. 

Lord, Montressor and hisman workedas hard as the 
seamen, whenever their aid was needed, Sir Parke 
Morelle-was too miserably. searsick to care about the 
fate of the vessel, unless it, was to wish his own 
sufferings and.the “ Petrel ’’ engulphed ‘in the same 
sen. His-valet. spent-day end night in. attendance 
upon him, 

But. Barbara Brande wasa sight tobehold. Her 
perfect appreciation of the danger, combined. with 
her. perfect fearlesaness, was a subject of .wonder.to 





‘all. Her unwavering courage, her undisturbed 


‘cheerfulness, her uaruffled temper, the constant 
firmness and serenity of her countenance, the prompt, 
clear and ringing tone of her -voice—heard through 
the howling of the wind and the thundering of the 
waves, inspired faith, and hope,and courage in every 


bosom, 
* At length the wearying and wearied wind lulled. 
At last.fine weather, with a fair southerly breeze, 


| succeeded, and on the fifth of April the ‘“‘Petrel ”’ 


entered the Bay; and the next-day at sunset she 
dropped anchor off’ Brande’s Headland. 

It was with the deepest emotion that Lord 
Montressor gazed upon the spot that had become the 


| chosen retreat of Estelle. 


Where was she now? In or near that old grey 
house, undoubtedly. But what was she about ?—at 
lrer lonely tea-table ?—in her parlour, reading or 
meditating ?—in the woods, rambling alone ?—in the 
graveyard, ruminating? Where? How would she 
receive him? as she, perhaps, that moment 
thinking of him, if not expecting him? 

She wonld be greatly surprised to see him and 
her father. But would her surprise be altogether 
ove of joy? That she loved him was undoubtediy 
true. That she loved him more than her own 
dearest earthly interests, and only less than her 
Creator, had been proved. But would she now 
consent to forget her own horrible calamity, and 
permit him to make her and himself, in his own 
rational manner, happy ? 

That she had a theory of his future brilliant 
destiny, which she had resolved not to dim by 
sharing,:/he had heard, That.ahe could.beyas firm as 





tome—she answered: 


she was disinterested he had ascertained, Cauld be, 





then, be able to convinced her, that, to him, her 
“love was the greatest good in the world?” 

But patience—patience, Very soon these ques- 
tions must be answered—these doubts set at rest. In 
an hour he should stand face to face with his beausi- 
ful; his Beloved, his long lost, but now recovered 
Estelle, 

Till then, oh, throbbing pulse, be stili!—oh, 
faithful, long-suffering heart, be hopeful. No one 
was on deck but Barbara and the crew, whom she 
was ordering to take in sail and let go the anchor. 
When she perceived her favourite passenger she camo 
forward smilingly to greet him. 

“Good-evening, sir. I shall remain at anchor 
through the night, and set sail again in the morning. 
And I will go on shore this evening, for I eould 


(almost imagine the poor old place feeling hurt if I 


passed it,’ gaid Barbara, with one of her earnest 
smiles, 

** Will you permit me to romind you of a promise 
you gave when you were here last, to show me over 
your old house—one of the oldest houses in Mary- 
land,.as you said ?”’ 

* Lord Montressor, that promise did not prcj-ct 
itself down all time, It was only for the day upor 
which it was given. And nowI hope you will cx- 
cuse me.” 

Lord Montressor bowed. 

**If you wish to go on shore, sir, the long boat is, 
of course, at your service; but I cannot invite you 
to the house.” 

‘Then I should feel obliged to you, my dear Mias 
Brande, to give me a seat when you yourself go on 
shore.” 

“T will do that with pleasure, sir,”’ 

Sir Parke Morelle woke up from his after-dinner 
nap, came on deck, and joined Montressor. Bar- 
bara bowed and left them slone together while she 
went forward to give orders for the long boat to be 
prepared. 

‘That is your daughter’s home, Sir Parke.” svid 
Lord Montressor, pointing to the dreary Headland, 
now growing darker under the thick, falling shadows 
of evening. 

“Good Heaven! what a desolate place!’ ex- 
claimed the baronet, in consternation. 

“TI am going on shore—will you accompany me 
now ?” 

‘Of course! of course! I will accompany. you 
now,”’ replied the baronet. 

Barbara came up dressed in, the grey serge gown, 
sacque and bood that was her usual outdoor cos 
tume. 

“Sir Parke has alao decided to go on shore, Mics 
Brande,” said Lord Montresser. 

“Very good, sir,” said Barbara, betraying some 
little distrust and anxiety. “The boat awaits your 
convenience, gentlemen.” 

“ We are ready to attend you, Miss Brando.”’ 

They went straight to the starboard gangway, 
where Lord Montressor led the way down the ladder, 
and having reached the beat he put up his hand to 
assist Barbara in the descent, a courtesy which the 
girl. accepted solely.on: the principle of politeness, 
for in trath, so‘far’ from requiring such assistance, 
eho-was; rather, embarrassed by/its, offer, as well as 
impeded by its forced acceptance. 

By\the sameready, hand Sir Parke:was next helped 
down the ladder. And when they. were all seated the 
oarsmen plied their oars, and the long boat glided 
swiftly, over the atarlit waters. towards the Headland 
that loomed darkly above them. In » few moments 
the boat touched the: sand; and was pushed uy wn-ler 
the heavy shadows of the overhanging, wooded bank. 


(To be Continued.) 








OUR OLD HOME. 


Ocr old Home! What a. world of tender memo- 
ries are called to life by those words! In mind I 
still seem to-see the low-roofed cottage, surrounded 
by trees, oyer-run with flowers; the long rows of 
apple-trees in the orchard with their branches hang- 
ing heavily laden with rosy-cheeked apples, and 
golden russets:gleaming in the sutumn sun. On the 
other side a green lawn, sloping doyn to where a 
brook wound its way. 

Oh, how often have I gone down to its waters and 
sat in the shade of.the beech trees, soothed by the 
sweet murmur of its sparkling waters! How often 
have I wondered from whence it came, and where it 
ended. In fancy I have seen it flowing through 
greon meadows and shadowy woods, until it joined 
the river, leaping and dancing along to its grave in 
the ocean. But enough of the brook and iy wild 
fancy. 

Dear as-are the memories of these scenes, dearor 
still is the memory of those inside the house; there, 
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gathered around the fireside, were father, mother, 
brothers and sisters; while’upon the mat the cat 
slumbered peacefully, and Nero, the old watch-dog, 
lay by father’s side looking up in his face, and wag- 
ging his tail slowly. 

‘his was in the evening, after all the work was 
tlone, and all had assembled for the pleasant even- 
ing chat which we so much loved, and the time 
when each would relate all of interest that had oc- 
curred during the day. Some time was spent in 
pleasant conversation of this kind ; then papers were 
produced, and one and another would read aloud an 
article, After this, father would take the Bible and 
read a portion of its contents aloud, and then we 
knelt, and he prayed, after which, with kind good- 
nights, we separated. 

How often have I looked back upon those happy 
evenings, and longed to be once more at the old 
homestead, with all the dear ones that used to ba 
gathered there! But that can never be, for mother, 
father and a brother have said good-night for ever 
and “sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 


R. 








MARRIED LIFE. 


‘*T try to make myself and all around me agree- 
able. It will not do to leave a man to himeelf till 
he comes to you, to take no pains to attract him, 
or to appear before him with a long face. It is not 
30 difficult as you think, dear child, to behave to a 
husband so that he shall remain for ever in some 
measure 4 husband, I am au old woman, but you 
ean still do what you like; a word from you at the 
right time will not fail of its effect ; what need have 
you to play the suffering virtue? 

“The tear of a loving girl, said an old book, is 
like a dew-drop on a rose, but that on the cheek of 
a wife isa drop of poison to her husband. Try to 
aprear cheerful and contented, and your husband 
will beso; and when you have made him happy, 
you will become so, not in appearance but in reality. 
The skill requited is not so great. Nothing flattersa 
aman so much as the happiness of his wife; he is 
always proud of himself as the source of it. Assoon 
as you are cheerful you will be lively and al rt, and 
every moment will afford you an opportunity to let 
fall an agreeable word. 

*“Your education, which gives you an immenso 
advantage, will greatly assist you; and your sensi- 
bility will become the noblest gift that nature has 
bestowed on you, when it shows itself in affectionate 
assiduity, and stamps on every action a soft, kind, 
and tender character, instead of wasting itself in 


all the time. And I know her life was lonely past 
all description. 

She could not make company of her servant ; she 
had few friends outside of town, and she was really 
unhappy, although she tried to do what she con- 
sidered her duty, make the best of affairs because her 
husband liked them, and never let him see how dis- 
satisfied she was. She longed for town : she wanted 
to shake off the responsibility of a large house and 
lessen the burden of her cares by living in apart- 
ments. She bore it as long as she could ; finally she 
mustered courage to tell her wishes to her husband, 
and received the reply which I have quoted above. 

Now if any one had accused that man of being 
thoroughly selfish, or of performing a cruel action, 
he would have been shocked at the accusation. He 
considered himself a model husband ; he furnished 
for his wife amply ; he kept her wardrobe and jewel 
boxes well filled; he was proud of her beauty and 
attainments; he was anxious that all her material 
wants should be supplied, but he failed to consult 
her tastes and wishes on points upon which her hap- 
piness really depended. Because he has a prejudice 
against some mode of living, he cannot, or will not, 
understand why she does not share the prejudice, 
and he decides the matter antocratically in accord- 
ance with these prejudices of his own, utterly ignor- 
ing her wishes. 

Now, my dears, don’t think I assume that all 
husbands are so thoughtlessly selfish as this one; I 
don't; what I do think is, that too little considera- 
tion is given to the fact that as it is the wife who 
is the home stayer, it should be she who should be 
the home chooser, if that comes to be a difference of 
opinion, and a choice is found necessary. Neither 
party should arrogate to himself or herself the power 
of saying “I won't” or “I will;” but each should 
defer to the opinion of the other.—B. C. 





MISTAKE. 


A FATAL 
OnAPrER xIV. 


As Bettina rode swiftly onward, the feeling of 
oppression gradually left her, and when she finally 
drew up at the cottage her spirits had reacted, and 
colour and animation again shone in her face. 

The home of Mrs. Withers was a complete nest 
of verdure, even at this late season of the year. It 
was covered with wild vines transplanted from the 





secret repinings.’”’--J. M. 
his is most excellent advice, and worthy of 
being treasured, 


SAND-SHOWERS IN CHINA. 


Every year witnesses curious sand-showers in 
China when there is neither cloud nor fog in the 
sky, but the sun is scarcely visible, looking very 
much as when seen through smoked glass. The air 
is filled with a fine dust, entering eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, and often causing serious diseases of the eye. 
Tbe dust, orsand, as the people callit, penetrates 
houses, reaching even apartments which seem 
securely closed. It is supposed to come from the 
great Desert of Gobi, as the sand of Sahara is taken 
up by whirlwinds and carried hundreds of miles 
away. 

The Chinese, while sensitive to the personal dis- 
comfort arising from these showers, are resigned to 
them from a conviction that they are a grea’ help to 
agriculture. They say that a year of numerous sand- 
showers is always » year of large fertility, The 
sand probably imparts some enriching elements to 
the soil,and it also tends to loosen the compact 
alluvial matter of the Chinese valleys. It is possible 
that these showers may be composed of microscopic 
insects, like similar showers which they have noticed 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 





LACK OF THOUGIIT. 


T BELIEVE that most selfish husbands do not intend 
to be selfish, but are thoughtless only. A man’s is 
not a home life,—his house is merely a place of re- 
tirement after the cares of the day are over. I have 
heard a husband autocratically declare, “I will 
never live in a hotel or in any place inside of city 
limits,” when I have known that this very man was 


only home three nights out of the seven, and never | 


in the day except on Sunday. The wife was there 


forest, mingled with ivy brought from England, and 
a group of magnificent trees shaded the large green 
yard which spread away in front of it. 

Behind the house fruit trees were planted, and 
late peaches and apples were ripening upon them in 
the glowing sunshine. 

Charley and Tom were playing in the yard, and 
under one of the trees was a basket-cradle with a 
muslin cover drawn over it, beneatk which lay little 
Bella in a profound slumber. 

With afew words to the children, anda tender 
glance toward the infant, Bettina passed on into 
the house in search of its mistress. 

Sie found her with her work-table and basket 
near ber, sewing with neatness and despatch upon 
a suit of clothing for her boy. She looked up with 
some surprise, and exclaimed: 

‘You, Betty! What have you done with your 
guest, and, if 1 may ask so unceremonious a ques- 
tion, what has breught you after me so soon to the 
cottage ?” 

“TI come to ask you a question, Kitty, and to tell 
you that I overheard what you said to Colonel 
| Clayton this morning. You little guess what re- 
; sulted from it.’’ 
| Mrs, Withers flushed slightly, but she steadily 

ssid: 
| J] spoke for the best, my dear. You know I 
| meant to serve you, and your affairs are in a bad 
| way” 

** Yes, bad enough, Heaven knows; but how you 
could have expected to mend them by asking Colonel 
Clayton to keep me true to my duty, I cannot see. 

| You and aunty seem determined to drive me into 
‘confessing to papa my unfortunate marriage—a 
thing I will never do, as you will understand when 

I tell you that I have made a friend of Randolph 

Clayton myself, I saw what was passing in his 

mind—that be was condemning me unbeard,—and 
| when you asked him to keep me true to my duty, 
as you put it, 1 took a desperate resolve and told 
him all.” 

Mrs, Withers dropped her work and slowly 
asked: ‘ 





ay 


“ What was the result? Howcan he help yon, 
except by telling the whole to your father ?”’ 

‘*T would not permit that. I told him that nothing 
on earth should make me consent to avow my 
marriage—that my one wish was to escape from my 
husband, and I claimed a brother’s service at his 
hands—that he should seek Captain Denham, and 
compel him to resign all elaims on me and on my 
child.”’ 

** How did you know that you did not send him to 
his death? Or that he will not kill your husband? 
It seems to me that you did a very reckless thing, 
Betty.” 

“IT was reckless. I have suffered so much that, for 
a time, I did not care much what might happen. But 
I felt certain that there would be no bloodshed. 
Gerald is a poltroon, and Colonel Clayton will do 
nothing to compromise me in any way. I came here 
to tell yoa this, and furthermore to tell you that I 
came out mainly to intercept my cavalier before he 
gets back to Carmora, and hear from him the result 
of his mission. Don’t blame me for anything I have 
done, Kitty, for you must remember. that you and 
Nanty have goaded me on to do it.”’ 

“ We could neither of us have dreamed of such 
confidence being placed in Colonel Clayton. What 
reward will he ultimately ask for his services, Betty, 
for it is plain that he eame hither expecting to find 
you fancy free; hoping to be able to wim you for 
himself.” 

Bettina coldly replied - 

**T have told him that I shall never marry again, 
and explained to him the plan I shall adopt to gain 
possession of my child, and do such justice to her as 
is possible under the circumstances. He is the soul 
of honour, and i am not afraid to trust him, Kitty.” 

‘** Yes—but can you not see that your father will 
not allow things to rest in that way ? His heart has 
long been set on a union between you and Colonel 
Clayton, and unless he is aware of the obstacle that 
really stands between you, Mr. Carr is not likely to 
be satisfied with such a state of things. You heard 
what he said at breakfast this morning ?” 

“Papa is not unreasonable when he is not ina 
passion, and I shall beable to manage him. At any 
rate, the future must take care of itself. Fate will 
deal with us, let us try as we may to escape the eddy 
that draws us in its vortex, and renders all efforts at 
escape useless. I have fought against my evil destiny 
until I begin to feel that I may as. well drift with 
the tide as exhaust myself in fruitless struggles.” 

She sat down, and Feaned her face on ber hand, 
feeling at the moment utterly discouraged, and Kitty 
watched her with that puzzied expression which 
comes to the face of quiet, commonplace people when 
they get a glimpse into a nature deeper and more 
complicated than her own. 

She shook her head, and with a sigh, said: 

“T have expressed by opinion often enough, Betty, 
and it’s no use to repeat what has beensaid. You 
will take your own way, and that is the end of it. 
We may talk about fate as much as we please, but, 
after all, the most of us make or mar our own des- 
tiny.” 

“And I have marred mine; be it so, Kitty, in 
your opinion; but there are two sides to every 
stery, and I thought you knew enough of mine to 
enable you to judge me more leniently. Good-bye; 
I must go now; Icannot breathe in four walls with 
such s burden as I have upon me to-day.” 

She arose impulsively, and Mrs, Withers, stung by 
her words, started up also and threw her arms around 
her. 
“Ob, Betty, you know that I love you as my 
sister, and I only speak according to the light that is 
within me, I have helped you all [ could, though I 
have believed that an open course would have been 
better for you.” 

“It is too late now to speak or think of that. I 
choose to shield papa at any oost to myself. If I 
had the choice to make again I could pursue no 
other course. You have been a tender mother to 
my poor unfortunate baby, Kitty, and for that I shall 
always love you, let you beas hard on me as you 
may.” 

In another moment she was gone, and when Mrs. 
Withers reached the door Betty was dashing through 
the grove which lay beyond the yard, in the direction 
of the ferry. 

“What an improdent, fiery creature she is when 
she is fairly roused,” muttered the woman of conven- 
tion, who religiously believed that her sex should not 
dare to venture beyond the narrow limits assigned 
them in the code in which she had been educated, 

Her sympathies were with Bettina, but at the same 
time she believed that it would have been better for 
her tq “‘ dwell in decencies for ever’’ than to take in 
her own hands the settlement of her own fate and 





that of her child, 
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Betting made a wide circuit and came out on 
the bank of the river several miles above the 
ferry. 

The whole country was familiar toher, though she 
rarely ventured to ride alone through the forest as 
she had on that day. 

In such times stragglers were too often met upon 
the road to render it quite safe, but of that she 
scarcely thought now, her mind was bent solely on 
one object, and she dashed onward with such reckless 
speed as betrayed the intense emotion seething with- 
in her, 

Suddenly a rough-looking man sprang from a 
clump of undergrowth on the road-side, and clutched 
at her bridle-rein, crying out: 

“Halt there! no one passes me without paying 
tribute.” 

Bettina was startled, but she did not lose her pre- 
sence of mind, She struck at his hands and face 
with her riding-whip, and stang her assailant so 
sharply with her lash that he dropped the rein and 
sprang back, leaving the road free for her to pass, 

She had been taught to use a pistol in case she 
should need it in self-defence, and always earried 
one in her pocket when she went out alone, 

On this day she had not forgotten it, and dashing 
forward a few yards she wheeled her horse, covered 
the man with the little, inlaid toy, which, however, 
carried a ball true to its aim, and asked: 

“ How long is it, Stetson, since you turned a high- 
way robber? What did you mean by daring to 
stop me in passing over my own father’s land ?”” 

Oh, Lord, Miss Carr, it is one of my unlucky 
mistakes, I didn’t see you plain till after I rushed 
out on you. I came back here to look you up, but 
I didn’t mean to do it in this ’ere rough way.”’ 

The bright colour the air had called into Bet- 
tina’s cheeks suddenly faded, and she haughtily 
asked : 

“ Why should you come in pursuit of me? What 
business can you possibly have with me ?”’ 

“Put down that little popgun there, miss, and 
Til venture to tell you, With that staring me in the 
face | wouldn’t care to speak.” 

Bettina lowered the weapon, disdainfully saying : 

‘Tam not afraid of you, if you have turned free- 
booter, You will not dare to lay your hand on me. 
Now, what have you to say for yourself?” 

‘Only this, ma’am, that I’ve been drove to evil 
courses by bad treatment from my master, He used 
me and then abused me, and, at last, sent me adrift. 
He’s at Alexandria now, and I came down here to 
warn you that be means to come down on your 
father this very day, and tell—well, you know what 
he’s got to tell, He’s boasted openly that he'll take 
back the heiress of Carmora to England with him as 
his wedded wife.”’ 

. “Has he told all?” she asked, with white, set 
ips. 

“No,ma’am—he tdlked in his oups, and he’s 
been a-going of it in the spreeing line, but he’s only 
told that he can get you if he wants you. So I 
thought you’d better be told about it, and as I’m 
out at elbows myself I thought maybe you'd help me 
to do something for myself.’’ 

‘* Yes, I daresay—‘like master, like man.’ I have 
paid you once to be discreet, and now you have 
comeon me again, How much do you want to keep 
you from going on the road to make your living P” 

“Oh, a matter of twenty-five pounds will set me 
up quite in # good paying business. I don’t want 
— to the road, Miss Betty, if I can help my- 
self.” 

“T daresay not—now go back to your master and 
tell him that I have no more money to waste in 
bribes on either him or you. He sent you down 
here on some expedition of hisown, and you thought 
you would turn this unexpected meeting to some 
account for yourself, I have sent a friend to him to 
arrange matters between us, and if I breathe your 
name to Colonel Clayton as a possible traitor to me 
> will find means to settle with you, be sure of 
that.” 

She turned her horse’s head with a swift motion 
of the bridle rein, and sped away with such rapid 
motion that the man stood staring after her in open- 
mouthed surprise, 

“Well! if that ain’t taking a sudden turn ona 
fellow I dont’t know what is. I thought I’d got into 
& nice little speculation, sure, and there, she’s off like 
a shot! Too smart for me, by jingo. 

“But you'd better have stopped a bit, Miss Carr, 
or rather Mrs. Gerald Denham. If you had opened 
your hand as freely as you used to, when you was 
idiot enough to think the master was demented about 
you, I'd have given you a hint of what really brought 
me down here to-day. I’m to look up that baby— 
fiud out how she’s guarded from outsiders, and fix 





things for a regular stampede when the right time 
comes, 

‘* What's the use of sending the cunnel after so old 
a hand as my master? He’ll stand on honour, and 
the other—well—the other won’t, and in course the 
longest head wiil win in the end. I’m half sorry 
for her, but what’s the use? When women play 
the idiot they always have to pay the pipe-.”’ 

Mattering thus to himself, Stetson turned his steps 
in the direction of the cottage, the location being 
well-known to him,as he had once spent several 
months at Carmora in the days of favour enjoyed by 
Denham, when he came to his kinsmen’s house as a 
young Englishman of great expectations, attended 
by his valet. Bettina, much excited by what she 
had heard, went ona rapid way, hoping, yet dread- 
ing, that a meeting had taken place between the two 
men who held her fate in their hands, 

She came out on the river bank at a point which 
commanded a view of the ferry; all was still on the 
river. 

The scow was on the opposite shore, and she 
could see no one moving about it. Her horse began 
to show signs of fatigue, and with sudden discourage- 
ment she mounted slowly to the road above, and 
sat listlessly watching the landing on the other side, 
while she allowed Selim to rest. 

“T may as well give up the struggle and let things 
take their course, as I said to Kitty this morning, 
though I hardly meant it then, Everything seems 
to drive me to exile and misery. Papa will hear of 
those drunken boasts; he will find out all that it has 
cost me so much to keep from him; I shall be set 
adrift, and nothing left me but to accept the posi- 
tion of Gerald Denham’s wife. No—no! not that 
as long as the river flows within sight of the 
home I shall be driven from. Better find peace in 
its bosom tian lead_a debased and wretched life 
with him.” 

Bettina watched till her eyes were dazzled and her 
heart weary and sick with delay; but finally there 
was some movement on the other side; a horseman 
came down the winding pathway, and sat like a 
statue of bronze upon the back of his steed, while 
Sambo rowed the boat across the stream. 

She knew Clayton at once, and a brighter expres- 
sion came into her face as she watched the slow 
method by which he approached her, 

The boat had no sooner touched the shore than 
Lucifer bounded to the land, and commenced the 
ascent toward the upper road, 

Bettina roused up her drooping steed, and rode 
slowly forward, unwilling to be found watching for 
Clayton’ s arrival. 

He soon overtook her, and with her heart on her 
lips she turned to him and said : 

‘*You met him on his way to Carmora, and your 
face tells me that you came off conqueror; ahd also 
that nothing very dreadful has happened. Is it not 
so ?”? 

‘* You see that [am scatheless,’’ he replied, with 
a smile, “and you may safely infer that nothing 
serious has happened to Captain Denham, though 
we have had a stormy meeting. As you surmise, I 
found him en the road, though I cannot imagine how 
you divined it,” 

‘I met his servant a few miles back and ex- 
changed some words with him. He told me that 
Captain Denham was on his way to Carmora to have 
a scene With papa, hoping, I suppose, to establish his 
claim to remain there as the son of the house.” 

There was intense bitterness in her tone, which 
changed to hopelessness as she went on: 

‘He is drinking deeply—he cannot be trusted to 
keep any pledge he may have given you, and after 
alll have gone through, he will expose this fatal 
secret, and the shock may kill my father.” 

“I think you may set your fears at rest on 
that score,” said Clayton, regarding her compas- 
sionately. 

“Tf there ig a spark of honour left in the soul of 
Denham he will not violate his promise tome. We 
had a rough encounter, and he would have used 
violence, but I managed to evadethat, It is enough 
that I brought him to terms, and forced him to give 
up to me the certificate of marriage, which he was 
on his way to Carmora to display to your father. He 
seems to be in a desperate state, and it is my fixed 
belief that the stories he tells about the English for- 
tune coming to him are false, or greatly exaggerated. 
His only chance to attain wealth, is, in my opinion, 
to force himself upon your father, and compel him 
to condone the past, and accept him as his son-in- 
law.’ 

Bettina listened with fixed attention. She held ont 
her hand when he ceased speaking, and quietly 
said: 

‘*You have accomplished more than I dared to 
hope. Give me that paper, please, When Gerald and 





I parted but one little month after our union I en- 
treated him to let me have it, but he would not. He 
has held it over me asa threat ever since, and he has 
extorted from me all the money I could raise without 
papa’s knowledge, to prevent him from betraying my 
wretched position.” 

Olayton hesitated a moment before complying with 
her request, and gravely said : 

“What is your purpose with regard to it yourself, 
Betty ?”’ 

** T intend to destroy it, that Gerald Denham may 
be deprived of every chance to ertablish a legal 
claim on me, or on my child,” she replied, with ex- 
citement. “ Better aven that than to dread for ever 
the evil power he may establish over us.”’ 

“Then pardon me if I decline to give it up to you. 
This little strip of paper may be of great lmportanc» 
to your daughter in the future, and therefore it should 
te carefully guarded, If you will allow me I will be 
responsible for its safety, and also for that of your- 
self from any claim Deniam may makeon you. | 
have his pledged word, and I think he will be afraid 
to break it.” 

“It is only the fear of the dastard, then, that will 
keep him in bounds. There is no faith in him— 
nothing to trust to, as I have learned to my cost. 
Keep the bond that made me his slave, if you think 
it is best to doso; but, in return, you must guard me 
from him, save me from him, as if you were indeed 
my brother.”” 

‘I will devote my life to you, if you will allow me 
to do it, Betty. Denham has pledged himself to 
leave the country without molesting you further. 
He knows that nothing is to be gained by it, 
and will therefore keep his word. If you will only 
allow your marriage to be known, your father could 
easily obtain a decree setting it aside; but in the 
present state of affairs that would be impossible.” 

“And so would be the union you would hope for 
after such divorce was obtained. While Gerald 
Denham lives I will never bestow my hand on 
another. Be my brother, indeed Randolph, and do 
not speak again of what I feel would be a shame to 
me, if I could be wrought on to accept you,”’ 

Deeply touched by what he read in her face 
Clayton held up his hand as if in adjuration, and 
solemnly sai: 

“Tt is the last time I will wound your delicacy by 
referring to my own hopes till the barrier is re- 
moved which is now between us, My day will 
come ; I feel sure of it, and I can wait and watch 
over you in the meantime.’’ 

Bettina, much moved, gave him her hand fora 
moment as a seal to the compact, and then they 
went on almost in silence toward Carmora, 

The sight of Bettina returning in company with 
Colonel Clayton, and the two apparently on excellent 
terms with each other, put to flight Mr. Carr’s 
irritability as if by magic. 

He was sitting in the lazy hall as they came up 
the road from the river, “ nursing his wrath to keep 
it warm,” till his daughter came to have its full 
volume poured out on her; but when he saw who 
was ber companion his face cleared, his heart grew 
light, and he mentally abused himself as the most 
unreasonable old fellow that ever breathed. 

In a cheery voice he called out ; 

‘* How on earth did you two come together, when 
you started out in such different directions ? I have 
been worrying about you, Betty, for in such times 
as these I do not think it very safe for a lady to ride 
out by herself.” 

“Qh! I was well protected, paps. I took my 
pistol in my pocket as you always tell me to do 
when I go alone. I made a circuit which brought 
me on Colonel Clayton’s path, and of course I was 
safe then. I feel so much better for my ride.” 

The two swept onward, and Mr. Carr walked 
slowly towards the house, but before he had gone 
many yards Clayton came back to him, and they 
returned to the sunny nook which was so delightful 
a lounging-place on that bright day. 

The old gentleman looked earnestly at Clayton, 
and said : 

“T hardly expected you back so early, RanJolph. 
Did you accomplish anything by going in pursuit of 
that impertinent puppy ?”’ . 

“Tam happy to say that I did. I encountered 
Denham on the road, by a great piece of good luck. I 
believe I am entieled to put the Roman hero’s motto 
on my shield, if I claim such a thing: I came, I saw, 
Iconquered.’ Will you be satisfied ifI tell you that 
your daughter will not be annoyed by him, or his 
pretensions in future ?’’ 

‘‘Tsuppose I must make the effort, provided you 
gave the villain a sound trouncing. He should not ba 
let off without that, Clayton ; but of course you dealt 
with him as he deserved.” 

Clayton nodded, evading a direct reply, and Mr. 
Carr gleefully rubbed his hands, 
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‘Theat is good—good ; and he gaye up whatever it 

Lettina thought fit to demand from him, though 
Link his impndence never was equalled if he has 
ied to keep any hold over her after what I have said 
him myself,” 

“I tuink I have settled with him definitely, and 
he will leave this country immediately — that is, 
as scon as he can make his arrangements to do so. 
Keiti ; satisfied with what I have aecomplished, 
and I think we may consider Gerald Denham’s elaims 
as pretty well settled.” 

“Ho bad noclaima, sir, exceptin Betty’s imagi- 
nation. What power should such a man have over 
my daughter?” said Mr, Carr, with sudden heat. 

With some difficulty Clayton soothed him into 
quietness again without betraying the nature of the 
errand entrusted to him, but he was glad when the 
dinner-bell sounded and put an end to the conver- 
gation. 

Bettina, though much fatigued, and in a state of 
extreme yeryous excitement, made her appearance 
at table, snd was gayer and more talkative than her 
father had known her to be for months past, 

Clayton had entreated him: to say nothing to her 
n the subject of his missien that morning, and Mr. 

rr, satisfied with the result go far, thought it beet 

mself to avoid the mention of Denham’s name in 
heir fature intereourse with each atber, 

After that day of excitement there was s blessed 
calm which lasted till Bettina began to hope that 
things would go well for hev atilast, and the promise 
of her unprineipled huaband be kept. 

Sunday came, and all the family prepared toattend 
service in Pobick Cbhnreb, for General Washington 
had arvived at Mount Vernon, and adl the neighbour- 
hood would be thera, 

The carriage with four horses attached to it. was 
brought out, and it taxed thestrength even.of those 
thoreughbreds to, drag the ponderous vehicle over 
the few miles of road which lay between Carmora 
and the church. 

It was built on the model of one brought from 
Evgland for the chief of the nation, and resembled a 
sinall house mounted on wheels more than anything 
else. 

‘Lhe lower portion was pale straw-colour, orna- 
mented with gilt moulding, the upper of mahogany, 
with green venetian blinds, and the interior was 
finished with cushions covered with dark morocco, 
Qn the panels was painted «.simple monogram sur- 
rounded by a wreath of flowers, for with all Mr. 
Carr's pride he did not care to assume the arms of 
the noble Euglish family from which he traced his 
cescent. 

In this ponderous conveyance sat Mrs. Ronald and 
the daughter of the house in full dress, but the 
gentlemen wisely preferred riding on horseback: to 
jolting six miles over the rough road which lay be- 
tween Carmora and Pohick Chureh, 
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ONE CAUSE OF HARD TIMES, 


Tue identity of interest between employer and 
employed is no longer felt; as it used. to be, by the 
employed. Formerly a hired man seemed to, care 
just about as much for ovens shang, thes belonged to 
the person he worked for as if it belonged to him- 
eelf. Nothing of the kind exists at the preset time. 
Coneequently labour is not nearly as: productive as 
it would otherwise be. 

Unwilling hands accomplish but little. Unless.a 
man’s heart is in his work he is not worth much. 
While this lack of interest renders the work less 
productive to the employer it also makes it much 
more irksome to the labourer. 

We believe one of the greatest causes of the pre- 
sent depression in business is the very change of | 
which weare speaking. Men cannot afford to em- 
ploy labour in many things where they could if 
labourers took more interest in their work. Itisin 
this way that working men stand in their own light. 
A man who takes his employer's interest thoroughly 
to heart can always find something to do in the 
hardest times. 





WHAT THE BIRDS ACCOMPLISH, 
Tite ~swallow, swift and night-hawi, are the 
ftardians of the atmosphere, They cheek the in- 
crease of insects that otherwise would overload it. 
Woodpeckers, croopers, and chickadees sre the 
guardians of the tranks of trees. Warblers and fly- 
catchers protect the foliage. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
crows and larks protect the surface of the soil, snipe 
and woodcock the soil under the surface, Each 
tribe hos its respective duties to perform in the 





economy of nature; and it is an undoubted fact that, 
if the birds were all swept from the earth, man 
could not live upon it, vegetation would wither and 
die, insects would become so’‘numefous that no living 
thing could withstand their attacks. 

The wholesale destruction occasioned by the 
grasshoppers, which have lately devastated the West, 
is undoubtedly caused by the thinning out of the 
birds, such as grouse, prairie hens, ete., which feed 
upon them. The great and inestimable service done 
to the farmer, gardener. and floriat by birds is only 
becoming known by sad experience: Spare the birds 
and save your fruit. The little corn and fruit taken 
by them is more than compensated by the vast 
quantities of noxious inseots destroyed. The long 
persecuted crow has been found by actaal experiment 
to do far more good by the vase quantities.of grubs 
and insects he devours than the little harm hedecs 
in a few grainsof corn hepulls up, He is. one of 
the farmer's best friends, 





COMMON SENSE, 


Tux very basis of good taste is formed by common 
sense, It teaches a man, in the first place, that more 
than two elbows are highly inconvenient in the 
world ; afid, in the second, that the fewer people you 
jostle on the road of life the greater your chance of 
success among men or women. It is not necessary 
that a common-sense man need be an unimaginative 
one; but it is necessary that his imagination should 
be well reguiated. 

Good taste springs from good sense, because the 
latter enables him to: understand, at all times; pre- 
cisely where he is, and whathe ought to do under the 
circumstances ef his siteation. Good taste isa just 
appreciation of the relationship qnd probable effects 
of ordinary, as well as extraordinary, things; aod no 
man can haveit unless:he is'in the habit-of consider- 
ing his own: position, and planning his owmactions 
with coolness and accuracy, 








GLORIA; 
IN. RAGE, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Woaen Gloria left the disordered room at Gry- 
phynhold, which had‘been the scene of the mysterious 
widnight visitor’s raid, she went down into the-hall, 
and finding some’of the younger men belonging’ to 
the place, who bad been drawn to the house by the 
rumour of the startling occurrence, she ordered them 
to goto the gate cottage and open’ and airit, and 
build fires, to prepare it for the reception of: herself 
and her two companions. 

Meanwhile thie overseer and his two sons sat down 
in the kitchen to a substantial dinner that had-been 
spread for them by Mrs. Brent. 

The-young men hauing procured the-keys from the 
housekeeper, went to the gatehouse to execute the 
orders of their young mistress, 

Aw soon as the place was: ready to receive ber 
Gloria went thither, accompanied’ by Mrs. Brent and 
Philippa Cammings. 

“IT eball have to burden you and Philippa; Mrs. 
Brent, for a day or two, until my tranks‘can be 
packed for transportation, and: a good’ carriage pre- 
cured to take me to Wolf's Gap, where I shallremain 
to await the arrival of my. aunt,” ssid the young 
lady, as she seated herself comfortably before the 
great wood fire in the yawviug chimney-place. 

“Why, don’t you remember, dear, that I volun+ 
teered-to take Philippa, and go witt you on that long- 
promised visit to my brother?’ That is; if you 
have no‘objection to eur company on the-road,” the 
housekeeper explained. 

“Oh, Mra: Brent, You know that f havenone, I 
shall be’ very glad to have you with me; but I had 
forgotten, amid so much to’ excite‘and confuse me, 
that you bad proposed going.” 

So it was settled. 

In two days after that alt the arrangements were 
mede'for their journey. 

No comfortabie custioned. carriage could be pro- 
cuted for Gloria aud her companions; but, as the 
experienced old overseer assured her,the great heavy 
farm waggon; well covered and drawn by the strong 
draught horses, was a much safer conveyance along 
the dangerous mountain roads than any lighter 
vehicle: could be, as there could be no possibility of 
the animals runuing away, 





So ona bright morning, early in Februars, when 
the ground was frozen hard, affording good roads, 
the ponderous farm-waggon stood on the road, out- 
side the great gate, near’ the gatehouse, 

It was packed with Gloria’s trunks and Mrs. 
Brent’s and Piilippa’s boxes and baskets stowed 
away in the rear, 

Two chip-bottom chairs, placed in the middle and 
braced against the trunks, afforded convenient seats 
for Gloria and Mrs, Brent. 

Philippa sat on the front seat beside her uncle, 
who drove the horses. 

And so they started for Wolf’s Gap, leaving the 
overseer’s boys to put ont the fires aud lock up tie 
cottage. 

When Gloria first traversed the grand pass of the 
Iron Mountain, in coming from Woll’s Gap to 
Grypbynhoid, it'was night, and she saw liule or 
nothing of theecenery. 

Now in going from Gryphynhold@ to! Wolf's Gap 
she travelled by day, and enjoyed the’ delight of 
bebolding one of the wildest‘end most beautifal 
mountain landscapes in the world.’ 

Ali round'and above her towered sublime heights 
clothed with evergreen trees, verdant ‘now in mid- 
winter as otber trees in summer. Below her ley the 
open, undulating country, varied with bill and dale, 
field and forest, riverand brook. 

She could see these only from the front opening of 
the waggon, and but imperfeetly, How much she 
wished to have tlhe whole cover: taken off, that she 
might enjoy it all; but‘old Mrs. Brent’ was afraid of 
taking cold, and Gloria was one of those who obeyed 
the Divine precept: “In honour preferring one 
another.’’ 

It was near sundown when they reached Woli’s 
Gap, where-w# hearty: welcome fromwortliy Alex- 
ander Oummings and his wife awaited them. 

Gloria paused one moment on the porch, in front of 
theferry house before going in, to-admire the sablime 
and beautiful seenery around her. 

On every side towered lofty precipices; clothed 
with pine-and other woods. Througt them wound 
the river, reflecting not: only ‘their forms, but the 


_brilliaut colours of the afternoon sky; clearly as in a 


mirror. 

Tt will not be irksome for me to stay here in the 
midst of such maguificent and lovely scenery, even 
if’ I have to-stay avery long time!” she said, as, at 
length, she reluctantly turned: her back apon it and 
entered thie house; 

She was'shown to the best room: the little-ferry- 
tavern could command—a front room over the par- 
lour; with four windows—two-ia front, with a view 
of the river and opposite: mountains; and two on 
the side; looking out upon # rolling landseape of hill 
and dale, field and forest. 

Clean, white dimity curtains veiled these windows, 
and a great wood fire in the broad, open chimney- 
place warmed this room. 

“T think I'could pass some weeks’ pleasantly in 
this place,” said Gloria, as she’ took possession of 
her-apartment. 

** Tam so glad you like it,” politely replied Mrs. 
Cummings, a fair, plump, light-hearted, and good- 
natured matron of fifty years, who attended- her 
lady guest. 

**T had better go over now, ma’am, and seo if 
there is any letter for you. The stage has just 
come,” said the overseer of Gryphynhold, who had 
helped to bring up: her tranks; and now’ stood out- 
side the door; 

‘*Go, then, Mr. Cummings,” she replied ; and the 
overseer departed, 

Gloria threw herself in a chair beside: the front 
window, from which she presently saw the stage- 
coach depart op its way, 

Then she remained to gaze on: the beauty of the 
fading sunset sky reflected: in iho: river until dark- 
nesa overshadowed alli 

Ae-she was about to draw the ourtain there came 

& rap-at her door, followed upon her permission by 
the entrance of Philippa, bringing ao letter in. her 
hand. . 
** This is for you, Madame Gloria,.and it is-lucky 
you are here to receiverit, else you might not have 
gotit for a week or eo, not indeed until Uncle Peter 
Cummings should have, had some business more 
important thau the post office to bring him to 
Wolf's Gap,” said the girl, placing the letterin the 
hands of the young lady, 

“TI thavk you, Phillppa,” said Gloria, as, with a 
kind gesture, sis dismissed her attendant. 

Tien she opeved her letter. It was from David 
Lindsay—the first letter he had ever written to her. 
But an ! it was not the ** love-letrer ” the inconsistent 
lirtle lady had expected from the lover bridegroom 
whom she had repulsed and rejected, 

The letter was kind, considerate, respectful, and 
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no more. It was not in David Lindsay’s noble 
nature to practise upon her sympathies. 

‘Tne letter told her of the accident that had hap- 
yened to the stage coach at Kitk’s Berry, which 
exvded io the killing of the conchmeamn and horses and 
tbe injury of some of the passengers ; bnt he did not 
even allude to his own broken arm. He concluded 
by saying that he should writeto her from every 
stage in his journey, and should ever hold himself 
bound and ready to serve her in any way that might 
promote her welfare and happiness. 

“Ah, me! Ah, me!” signed the capricious 
beauty, “if now he would only forget my first im- 
pulsive, unreasonable rejection of him, and only 
come back and be my besband in fact, as he ig in 
trath, that would welfare and bappinces, 
aud only that! But he oh menow! He thinks 
all my advances toward « fall reconciliation spring 
only from spmpathy and compassion instead of {rom 
the true lowe ead honour that I really bear him, 
Oh, Heaven! bow canI convince him? How will 
it beee ty be always courting, even my 
own asband,”’ said, with an impatient stamp of 
 Chetbemmtine’ 

two weeks at Wolf’s Gap, enjoy- 
, fine even im mid-winter because 


She left standing orders with Mr. Alexander 
Cummings, the landlord, that any passengers for 
Gryphynhold, who might arrive at his house, should 
be reported at once to her, so that if Miss Agrip- 
pina De Crespigney should arrive en route to the 
Iron Mountain in; search of her niece, her journey 
might be s there. 

It was destined that 
first to witness the arrival of her expected friend; 


She was seated at the front window of her private ' 


apartment, watching what to her was always an 
object of interest, the approach of the Mountain 
stage-coach, by the flat-boat across the river, when 


she deseried at one of the coach-windows the | 


familiar, long, thin, dark face and the stiff, black, 
cork-sorew ourls.of theold spinater, 

“Tt is Aunt Agrippina, 
her,” joyfully exclaimed the young lady, as she 
hurried out of her room, 

Just-as she reached the front door she saw Miss 
De Crespigney alighting from the stage-coach, and 
heard her commanding voiee demanding: 

“What sort af a conveyance can I get in this 
uncivilised place to take me on te Grypbynhold, 
this afternoon ?” 

“‘ You need not getany, Aunt Agrippina. I have 
come thus far en my road home to meet you,” 
auswered Gloria, speaking for every one elae as she 
advanced to meet her relative. 

““Oh, you are there, are you? I am glad of it. 
Come now, take me te-your own room, if you have 
one, and if not, te some other private plsce where 
we can havea talk together,” said the ald lady, in 
a sharp voice, as she strede into the hail. 

“Come to my chamber, if you please, aunt,” ne- 
plied the young lady, as sheled the way to the stwirs, 
stopping only for an instant to order tea and toast 
to be sent up immediately. 

When they had reached that upper chamber Gloria 
drew the large arm-chair to the fire wnd invited her 
aunt tosit down in it, while she relieved the old 
lady of her bonnet and wraps. 

‘* It is not everyone, I can tell you,my dear, who 
would have come # hundved, miles, in: the depth of 
winter, over such barbarous roads, to serve a svilful, 
capricious creature like you,’’ she exclaimed, as, 
being freed from all her outer garments, she reclined 
back in her easy-chair, and stretched her slippered 
feet to the fire. 

_ “T know it, dear aunt, and I am grateful accord- 
ingly,” replied the young lady. 

At this‘momont the tea and tonst arrived with the 
addition of poached eggs and broiled birds. 

“And how is it that I find. you here instead of 
at Gryphynhold ?” inquired the ‘old lady, asshe dis- 
cussed the delicacies placed before her, 

“* Because I wag ejected from the manor-house,” 
answered Gloria, 


Gloria herself should be the | 


I will go down and meet | 





“Ejected! By whom? Who undertook to eject 
you from your own houso ? And upon what pretence ? 
You were foolish for vacating, that is all, By whom 
were you ejected, I say? We will take the law of 
am, whoever he was,’ wiathfully inquired the old 

ady, 

“I was driven forth by one who is not amenable 
to human laws!”’ said Gloria, gravely. 

“One not amenable to human laws!’ Upon my 
word, he must have been a very potent high mighti- 

I did not know we could boast such in our 
Who was he, pray ?” 

“A ghost ! 

“Bh” 

“T was ejected from Gryphynhold bya ghost!” 

“ A ghost! Rubbish! What ghost?” 

“The ghost of Dyvyd Gryphyn!” 

“©The ghost of Dyvyd Gryphyn ?’”’ echoed Miss 
Agrippina, in a tone of supreme contempt. ‘‘ Upon 
my word, Gloria, I thought you had more sense than 


totalk such nonsense.”’ 

I always I had « great deal 
more sense than to be aff ‘by such * nonsense,’ 
as you call it; but one night at Gryphynhold has 
convinced me of my mistake.” 

“To enffer to be scared away by rats 
about the floors and wails, or the’ 

wind beating against the doors ami windows of an 
bah !” exclaimed Miss Derespigney, in 


tant itwas the wind or the rats: 


ina, it was 
at drowe me away, | 
hawo taken the for. 


So when the servico was removed, and the Tittle 
table restored to order, Gloria gave Miss De Cres- 
pigney a graphic and vivid account of the startling 
incidents that made night hideous on the occasion of 
her last lodging at Grypbynbold. 

“It was some ruffian bent on robbery! That is 
what it-was!’’ exclaimed Miss De Orespigney, with 
as 


through strong iron-barred oaken doors? That is 
what I would like to know!”’ inquired Gloria. 

- “It remains to be proved thet the doors were 
barred! ‘You may have been mistaken, However, 
I will not dispute with you. If you like'to believe, 
im ghosts you can doso. It is an age of free thought. 
T have more important subjects to disouss with you, 
Gloria,” 

*¢ Oh, Aunt Agrippina!”’ exclaimed Gloria. “ If 
you are going to discuss my frantic marriage I can 
add nothing to what 1 have already written to 

ou!” 

ee You shrink from the subject, Gloria, and well 
you may,” severely retorted the old lady, “for a 
more frenzied act I never heard of in the whole 
course of my existence! That any woman should 
be 80 oblivious of all sense of delicaey and propriety 
as to ask any man to marry her, passes all my 
powers of mind to understand. But that the 
Countess De la Vera should invitea peor unlearned 
young labourer to be her hesband was just frenzy 
and more thati frenzy!” 

“And I was driven to ‘frenzy and more than 
frenzy!’ as I should have been driven to the state 
of a demoniac and a criminal—as I should have been 
driven to temporal and eternal destruction—if I had 
not fled for refuge to a marriage with David 
Lindsay: But that I found asure defence in him 
the fate of Beatrice Cenci would have been mine!” 

“Don say eweh horrible things, girl! They 
are enough to curdle one’s blood and bleach one’s 
hair!’ cried Miss Agrippine. ; 

“They are not near so horrible as the reality 
was! Think what my extremity must have been 
before I could have asked David Lindsay to make 
me his wife!’’ 

‘Why under Heaven could you not have told 
Marcel De Crespigney that his suit to you was un- 
canonical, sinful, sacrilegious, and so dismissed it ?”’ 
sharply demanded Miss De Crespigney. 

“Why under Heaven can we not say to a fire 
that has seized upon a building: Your action is 
irregular, inconvenient, and destructive, and so 
extinguish it ?’’ retorted Gloria. 

“his is not a subject for mockery !” 

** No, indeed, it is not, Aunt Agrippina. I am in 
my right mind now, for the firet time in many 


ity. 
t How could any ruffian flash in an instant | ® 





months. You cannot even imagine the distress, the 
desperation, and the danger that I was in during 
my last stay in my uncle’s house.’’ 

“In what danger could you have been? You will 
not pretend to tell me that my nephew was capable 
of any rudeness unbecoming to a gentleman, an 
officer, and a De Crespiguey ?”’ inquired the old lady, 
loftily. : 

“No, no, no!” emphatically answered Gloria; 
‘*but there are potencies more subtle and more to 
be feared than such as you mention, Aunt Agrip- 
pina, You know how devotedly I always loved 
Marcel from my infancy up, bat I loved him as my 
young uncle, or elder brother, oreompanion, or any- 
one rather than a suitor for my hand in marriage. 
As a suitor I shrank from him in disgust and abhor- 
rence unutterable. But there were times when I 
aw him suffer so much from my coldness or anger 
that I could feel nothing but the deepest and most 
self-forgetting sympathy and compassion for him, 
and the impulse to exclaim: ‘If you cannot live 
happily without me, dear Marcel, take me. I do 
mot care for any so that I cam see you happy.’ Yes, 
often and often was I impulsed to say these fatal 


“Tf you had spoken such weak and wicked words 
and acted upon them, I would mewer have seen yon 
or spoken to youor Marcel again, mover !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Agrippina, with aaperiby. 

“T do not think you ewer would have had tho 
chance to do s0, auntie, for euch an act would have 
been followed by a reawhion that would have ended 
ins catastrophe.” 

‘*Pray don’t telk im that way. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, Aunt Agrippina, I owed sometimes to dream 
that I bad been so mad a to marry Maroel, and 

i i from him, im the 


, 
persp 
tion. 1 grew, at length, eo confused and distraught 
that I had dreams within dreams, and scarcely knew 
these from realities. But, surely, Aunt Agrippina, 
I have written enough to make you understand, 
without the need of further explanation,” said Gloria 
pleadingly. ; 

Mise Aysippina understood well enough. 

She had understood all along, only she could not 
deny herself the gratification of reproaching her 


iece. 

“ Amd you know I was quite alone with Marcel, 

except for the servants, I had no one tu 

advise with,no one to modify his influence over 
»”» 


me, 
‘* But why have thrown yourself into the young 


fisherman's arms? Why not have selected a gen- 
tleman? Why not have gone and asked old Gen- 
eral Stuart tomarry you? It would have been a 
far more proper proceeding. And I daresay he 
would have taken you at your word. He has been 
trying in vain to get a young wife for the last 
twenty years!” persisted the persecuting old 


(On, Aunt Agrippina, how can yon say such 
cruel things to me?’’ exclaimed Gloria, flushing 
scarlet over face, neck, and bosom. “ There was 
never anyone under the wide canopy of Heaven of 
whom I could have asked such a question, in whom 
I could have placed such @ sacred trust, but David 
Lindsay, my childhood’s own dear playmate and 
companion! We had been likea dear, only brother 
and sister from childhood up. For he had no sister, 
nor 1 any brother, nor had either of us any little 
friend but the other. On last Christmas Eve he 
saved my life at the hazard of his own; and after- 
ward I found out—without his meaning that I 
should—how much he loved me. To whom couldI 
go, in my extremity, but to him?” ; 

“ One would think, to hear you talk, that it was 
not so mueh necessity as inclination that caused 
you to marry him.” f 

“Oh, Agrippina, I do not deserve such unkind 
words !’”’ 

“Yet one might judge from your manner that 
you really like the young labourer.” 

“* T.do more than like him. I love him verydearly, 
Anant Agrippina, but not in the way you so cruelly 
hint. i love and honour David Lindsay more than 
I do any other man in the whole world, and the 
longer I live and the more I see of others, aud the 
better I know him, the more highly I love and 
honour David Lindsay.” ; 

“ You had better hold to your engagement with 
him, then!’’ said Mies De Crespigney, sarcastically. 

ss No, I do not wish to be his wife. Ido not wish 
to be anybody’s wife. I don’t, I don’t!” exclaimed 
the girl, with the passionate and childish reiteration 
to which she was sometimes addicted. 
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“I think -you are right there,” said the aucient 
maiden lady, with a nod of approval—* quite right 
there! Marriage is mostly a mistake, I never 
married, and [ have been free from care and trouble 
all my life. The happiest people I have ever known 
have been the single ones, aud the most unhappy 
have been the married ones.” 

“ That is my experience, too,”’ assented the young 
girl, with the wise look of a long and large observa- 
tion of men and manners. “ No, I will never be the 
wife of any man; but ifI should be, I will be David 
Lindsay’s wife.” 

* Of course, since you have pledged yourself to 
him at the altar, you must be his wife or no one’s. 
Our holy religion does not admit of such trifling 
with the sacrament of marriage. Under exceptional 
circumstances like yours, it will permit legal separa- 
tions, but no breaking of the marriage bonds by 
divorce. However, as you do not wish to marry, 
the limited separation is all that you will require— 
and your bond to this young man will have one 
good thing in it—it will be its saving power in pre- 
venting you ever wedding again, even if you were to 
change your childish mind.” 

‘*] shall never change my mind. I shall never 
see anyone worthier of love and trust than David 
Lindsay is, and since he cannot be my husband 
except in name, no one else shall be. He deserves 
that much fidelity from me.” 

* He is a very worthy young man of his class,’’ 
Miss Agrippina relentingly admitted. “A very 
worthy young man, as he has proved himself by 
his conduct in this whole unfortunate affair; for 
let me tell you, Gloria, after all he is your lawful 
husband, and he might have given you, and given 
us all, no end of trouble if he had been selfishly 
inclined to do go.” 

“David Lindsay give me trouble for any selfish 
motive of hisown? Never, Aunt Agrippina! My 
life and soul on David Liddsay’s truth and honour!” 

“He has proved himself worthy of your good 
opinion, my dear. Instead of becoming trouble- 
some, he has consented to take himself off to his 
remote fishing island, and never to trouble you 
again. Why, he did not even require to be bought 
off, as he might have done.” 

**Aunt Agrippina!’’ indignantly exclaimed 
Gloria, flushing crimson to the very edges of her 

air. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, my dear?” 
inquired Miss De Crespigney, wholly misunder- 
standivg her, Why are you so excited, Gloria? I 
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Said, and emphatically repeat, that he might have 
Tequired to be bought off, and at a pretty good price 
too! And I rather think that both you and your 
friends would have been willing to have paid down 
a pretty heavy sum to secure his absence and his 
silence if he had asked it, as he might have done.” 

Gloria started up from her chair and began to walk 
the floor with rapid steps, as was her custom when 
much disturbed. 

“Tcannot think what I have said to upset you 
so, my dear. However, he did not require any- 
thing, and so we will not have to disbursea single 
shilling on his account. Yet still, though he is 
too right-minded to ask anything, yet if you have 
the proper pride yourself, you will settle something 
on him-—say five hundred a year, or so.” 

“Aunt Agrippina! for shame! How can you? 
How can you? You, a gentlewoman by birth and 
breeding, offer such an insult to the purest and 
noblest gentleman that ever lived on this earth? I 
am ashamed of all you De Crespigneys!”’ 

** Countess Gloria, your language is most offensive. 
It is most outrageous! What have I said or done to 
draw this tirade upon myself?’ demanded Miss 
Agrippina, with suppressed rage, “If this were not 
Lent I should get into a passion, but I will not suffer 
myself to be provoked to anger by a perverse child ! 
Countess Gloria, I forgive you,’ concluded the old 
lady, as she crossed herself devoutly, 

“ Forgive me, then, Aunt Agrippina. I was wrong 
to speak to you in such words—to you, who have been 
so good and kind as to come all this long journey 
just to look at a‘ perverse child,’’’ said Gloria, all 
her sudden blaze of anger burned quickly out as a 
fire of straws, when she resumed her seat by the 
old Iady’s side, and added : 

But, Aunt Agrippina, didn’t you see enough of 
David Lindsay during your last interview with him 
to perceive, through his country-made clothes, 
rough hands and sunburnt face, the true gentleman? 
Dear auntie, does the outside deceive you so easily ? 
Have {you never seen a vulgar brute in a swallow- 
tailed broadcloth coat and white kid gloves? Ora 
gentleman in a fustian jacket, without any gloves at 
all? I grant you that the fine coat and dainty gloves 
naturally appertain to the gentleman, and the rough 
roundabout and the bare hands to the other man. 
But have you never seen these appropriate costumes 
reversed? I have more than once,’’ 

“Well, maybe I have too, to tell the truth,’’ the 
old lady frankly admitted. 

“Now, Aunt Agrippina, during your interview 
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with David Lindsay, could you have looked him in 
the face and offered him a bribe to keep away ?’’ 

“Well, now, no—unot just then, perhaps.” 

“Not then, nor could you really have ventured 
to offer David Lindsay money to take himself away. 
I only wonder you ever dreamed that anyone could.” 

“My dear, it is my private opinion that you will 
end all this by taking David Lindsay for your hus- 
band in good earnest,’’ said Miss De Orespigney, 
staring at her niece in dismay. 

**T could not possibly takea purer or nobler man,” 
answered Gloria. 

Miss De Crespigney stared longer, with increasing 
dismay. 

“The Countess De la Vera ought not to contem- 
plate such degradation »s the most remote possi- 
bility,” she severely replied. 

“You must not call it a degradation, Aunt 
Agrippina! I will not have you speak so! But there, 
I do not wish to quarrel with you again.” 

“Gioria, I have come, at your bidding, a long way 
to serve you. Atsome risk to health and life, too, 
for a woman of my age. Now that my journey may 
not be all in vain, especially since it was undertaken 
at your request, promise me one thing ?”’ 

“What is that, Aunt Agrippina?” 

“Promise me that you will not reunite yourself 
with David Lindsay for one year at least.” 

**I cin easily pledge myself to that, aunt, since 
David Lindsay himself has put me on probation,’ 
replied Gloria, with a singular smile. 

** Eh ?’” exclaimed Miss De Crespigney, in conster- 
nation. 

“Yes, ma’am. You see I had repented of my 
cruel, ungrateful rejection of his love at the very 
altar of our marriage, and I implored him to stay 
with me, and promised to make as good a wife as } 
could, but he firmly though kindly insisted that 
should take tfme to consult you and know my own 
mind before settling my destiny.” 

“Well, upon my word and honour, Gloria, you 
are more of an idiot and he is more of a gentleman 
than I thought,’’ exclaimed the old lady. : 

‘I told you so, aunt,” replied the girl, in no whit 
offended by these words. , 

“But you pledge yourself not to reunite with 
David Lindsay for the space of one year ?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Agrippina, I do; I pledge myself to 
be as cold, heartless, worldly, and good-for-nothing 
as a woman can possibly be, for the space 
twelve months,” answered the girl. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Oh! let us no longer then vainly lament 
Over scenes that are faded and days that are 





spent, 
But by faith unforsaken, unawed by mischance,. 
Ou hope’s waving banner still fixed be our 


glance, 

And — Fortune prove cruel and false to the 
ast 

Let us look to the future and not to the past. 


“So‘The Wilderness’ is sold at last. It has 
gone from the old family for ever, I suppose ?” said 
Sir Charles Molyneux, a baronet of long standing in 
the primitive and wild county of Cornwall. 

He had been transacting business wich that very 
important and sui generis personage, the “ Family 
Solicitor,” and was just buttoning his coat to go, 
when he made the above half-questioning remark, 

Mr. Pitters assented briefly : 

** Yes, it is sold at last, Sir Charles.” 

“ Did it fetch a pretty good sum ?’’ was the next 
question. 

Itis a remarkable thing that curiosity frequently 
seems to be whetted by the very reticence that might 
be supposed to restrain it, 

Mr. Pitters certainly did not act on this decidedly 
common rule, for his second answer was little more 
ample or satisfactory than the first. 

“Yea, It did fetch quite its value, I should say. 
It will need still more to put it in order. It has not 
been inhabited since the death of Mr. Koy Devaux, 
you see, and that is bad for a place,” he observed. 

‘* Ah, that was a curious business, was his death, 
and so soon after the sister's disappearance from the 
county, and then the next of kin declining to-accept 
it with all its heavy mortgages, there was nothing to 
do but to sell it,” returned Sir Charles, still fumbling 
with the fastenings of his coat aud gloves. ‘ But 
you had some difficulty, I understood ; it was with- 
drawn from public auction, I remember, some twelve- 
month ago,”’ 
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** Yes, we found a private offer was the best,” ob 
served Mr. Pitters, with provokingly irritant re- 
serve, 

“ And who bought it then at last ?’’ inquired Sir 
Charlies. “I have heard, no doubt, but I forget the 
name,”’ 

“The present occupant is a Mr, Leclerc, with his 
daughter and a ward,” returned Mr. Pitters. 

There was little more to ask, it might have been 
imagined, but Sir Charles still lingered. 

* Ab, well; it will bring back old times for the 
place to be open and some young girls in the case, 
though it will be a strange thing if they can touch 
Voila Devaux in beauty or fascinations, as she was 
—was in my boyish remembrance,” returned Sir 
Charles, reflectively. 

“There may be a chance of it, as the ward is of 
the Devaux blood and name,” was the response of the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Mr. Leclerc came from the colonies, I be- 
lieve, where Cecil Devaux died. He is now the 
daughter's guardian,”’ 

‘Cecil, man, there is news of him? and he is 
dead after all these years?’’ exclaimed Sir Charles, 

**He is dead,” replied Mr. Pitters; ‘“‘and has 
only left one child to preserve the very name from 
being forgotten. He was very little known here, 
in comparison with Roy, you see, so his disappearance 
created very little interest, andit was only by chance 
that his fate has been positively ascertained.” 

“ Aye—I see. And I suppose that there was a 
trifle to spare that will keep the poor girl; is it so, 
Pitters ?’’ asked the baronet. 

“ Yes. That of couree goes to her, but there were 
heavy mortgages, as you know, accumulated by Roy 
and his father. And they naturally must be cleared 
off fom the purchase money,” returned Mr, Pitters 
calmly. 

‘* Ah, they were an extravagant lot, I fear, or they 
would never have got in such a mess,” observed the 
baronet. ‘It was not as if he had been lumbered 
with a large family. There was but Roy and Cecil 
and the daughter.”’ 

Mr. Pitters nodded assent. 

“Some persons let money slip through their 
fingers,”’ he said; ‘‘ there’s no accounting for these 
things, Sir Charles.”’ 

** Quite true—quite true, Pitters; butitis none the 
less to be regretted. I have but one boy and girl my- 
self, but I’d be shot before I’d spend their patrimony 
and give them cause to hate their father’s memory. 
But I daresay you are busy, andI won’t take up your 
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time any longer. You'll have those papers all right 
by Friday. Good-day. Don’t come out, your clerk 
can do that business as well as you can.”’ 

The baronet nodded with condescending gracious- 
ness and left the room. 

Mr. Pitters gave a silent whistle at his departure, 

“* He’s not so far wrong according to his lights,’’ 
he muttered ; “and only time will show how far he 
is justified. It’s a dark business altogether, but I’ve 
inherited a reverence for the Devauxs with my 
mother’s milk and my father’s parchments ; what 
they do shall be seconded by me, so long as it does 
not break the law. ‘That would be more than even 
my allegiance could tolerate.” 

Mr, Pitters shook off the weight that was weighing 
upon him, and putting away with a duly-docketted 
ticket the papers on which he had been engaged, he 
returned to his work, 

Still the name of Devaux danced before him on 
the pages, and more than once he muttered : 

Will it anewer, I wonder. I hate all these mas- 
querading arrangements. Nothing like the plain 
truth, to my thinking, Yet in this case there’s a 
great deal to be said on both sides, and I’d be loth to 
outrage the wishes of the dead, even were he not of 
the ancient line.’’ 

Once more Mr. Pitters applied himself to the other 
documents before him with a determined, if some- 
what distracted resolution not to permit his thoughts 
to wander from the business that claimed his atten- 
tion. 

But there was a memory and a romance connected 
with that same “ Wilderness’’ that occupied even 
the practical lawyer, 

A secret which only he and one other knew, and 
which he was in honour and by solemn word pledged 
not to reveal, had been trusted to his keeping. 

And though it is presumed that such things are 
familiar to the family solicitor and family physician, 
this affair was of too peculiar and permanent a 
character not to preserve a characteristic of its own, 
all apart from the ordinary troubles and events 
which are the usual occupants of lawyers’ brains, 
and of the strong boxes in lawyers’ chambers. 

And a fair image of the past anda vision of the 
possible future came between Mr. Pitters and the 
crabbed lines of the deeds he was perusing with dis- 
tracted shadows dancing over the page. 


+ * * a * 
Sir Charles Molyneux was decidedly a popular man 
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in the neigibourhood, nay, in the whole county 
round, 

It was rare for him to encounter any individual 
that he did not recognise, and still more so for him 
to allow any chance of filling his hospitable board 
and handsomely furnished house to pass by unim- 
proved, 

The groom was therefore by no means astonished 
when, on the apparition of two figures walking on 
the path on the other side of the hedge they were 
passing, he was told to pull up, and -the sharp interro- 
gation given: 

‘* Who's that, Campbell? I only know one of 
them, I fancy.” 

“No, Sir Charles. One’s Mr. Neville Grantley. I 
don’t know the other,” was the reply, 

In another instant the baronet bad spurred his 
steady going cob to the epot, 

“Grantley, is that you? Wanted to see you. Got 
some people coming, and @ bit of news for you, or 
rather your uncle, Will you both dine with me next 
Monday ?” 

He looked at the stranger as he was speaking 
with » glance that took im all his characteristics ats 
moment, 

Reginald Waldegrawe was very handsome, without 
doubt, fine-featured, strong-limbed, tall, a great con- 
trast to the more delicate and refined contour of his 
companion, Neville Grantley, who boasted the pure 
iair skin, well cut features, and large thoughtful eyes 
of the Saxon type. 

‘**T will come with pleasure, Sir Charles. My uncle, 
as you know, never does goous,”’ he replied. “Iam 
afraid you will have to carry the mews to him your- 
self, or through me, bis unwortby representative.” 

“It’s o pity, a great pity. Caa’t see why he should 
shut himself up go; thongh at first every oneguessed 
pretty well the cause,” observed the baronet. “Is 
this gentleman staying with you, Grantley.” 

“No; I fell in with him accidentally, though he is 
an old college cham,’ replied Neville. “‘ Mr, 
Reginald Waldegrave, Sir Obaries Molyneaux,” he 
added, With a gesture of introduction, ‘‘ He’s coming 
to pay @ visit in the neighbourhood, but I fancy his 
friends are not arrived yet.” 

“ Waldegrave, why that’sa familiar name to me. 
Went to Kton with a Philip Waldegrave, of Studale 
Abbey,’’ said Sir Charles, cheerily. “ Any relation 
of yours, my young friend?” 

“ Yes—only a father,” observed the young man, 
with a smile. 

“Then you'll not go away without coming to the 
Park, that’s certaia,’’ exclaimed the cheery baronet. 
“Why not home at nee if your other visit is de- 
layed ?”’ 

“ You are most kind,’’ said the young man, “and 
I certainly shall do myself the pleasure, but I must 
ascertain the exact movements of my friends at ‘ The 
Wilderness’ before I make any positive engage- 
anents,’’ 

“‘Hum! it’s this same new man, this Mr, Laclérc, 
that you know,” said Sir Charies. 

The young man asserted, 

“ And his daughter—eand—his ward?”’ asked the 
elder gentleman. 

“I know Miss Leclerc, no other part of his family,” 
remarked Reginald, with a slight flush that might be 
from annoyance at the inquisitive questioning of the 
cheery baronet, 

“I daresay not. It’s @ recent arrival possibly. 
Vell—Grantley will show you the way to our place 
62 soon as you have made up your mind, and we’re 
never so jull as not to havea bachelor’s closet to put 
afcllowin. Now Pm off—as Lady Molyneux will 
fancy Black Bless has made broken bones of me, as 
she did of her last master.” 

And Sir Charles, with a kindly nod, rode off. 

Neville gave @ half-amused shrug as the baronet 
disappeared. 

“Sir Charles ought to be a Lord Lieutenant,” he 
said. ‘He would entertain half the county if his 
house would hold them. But of course you will 
accept. Shall you not, Waldegrave ?’’ 

“‘That must depend on the Leclercs,”’ was the 
reserved answer, ‘I am bound to them in the first 
instance, I ean scarcely believe they have not ar- 
rived. Will you go with me and ascertain the fact, 
Grantley, by way of completing your good offices ?” 

“I will put you in the way for ‘ The Wilderness.’ 
That is ali I can do,” returned Neville, with a little 
constraint. “Iam bound to be at Leighton Court in 
an hour, or I would not be so churlish, old fellow.” 

The friends proceeded at a brisker pace than be- 
fore in the direction of “The Wilderness,” the 
towers of the house gradually becoming more and 
more distinct in the clear horizon, and formiug ap 
almost sufficient landmark for the pedestrian, till at 
length they arrived at a point where three roads 


branched off in different directions, when Neville 
stepped. 

“There,” he said,“ you cannot miss it now,I 
think ; and when you return, if you keep the road, it 
will take you direct to Newquay, where, you say, 
you have left your luggage, or, I daresay, one of the 
urebing here will be #appy to show you the way for 
@ penny or two,’’ he added, glancing at a little group 
of wondering children just returning from the nearest 
school-house to their respective homes. 

** Yes; sir,’ came from half-a-dozen at once, but be- 
fore there was time to select from the candidates for 
the guideship of the strange gentleman and the 
promised guerdon there was a cloud of dust in the 
distance which distracted the youthful school—all 
unaccustemed as they were to any change in their 
quiet life. 

The sound of horses’ feet and carriage wheels soon 
succeeded to the blinding shower, and in another 
instent an = carriage and four, followed by @ 
smaller vehicle laden by packages and filled with 
domestics of both sexes, came in sight, 

Neville Grantley and his friend both turned ia- 
stinctively in the direction of the new-comers. 

“By Jove! it is—yes—there’s no doubt of it—it’s 
the Leclercs !’” exclaimed Waldegrave, 


party. 

His eyes were rivetted on the faces asthey came 
nearer, though it was difficalt to form an 
judgment of them at the rapid pace they drove. 

But they were young and lovely it needed mo 


expression, though be did mot identify the one whom 
he considered tocarry of the palm. 

The next thing thet be beard was a child scream, 
& woman's etertied cry, and then the carriage stopped 
abruptly. 

But though the coachman bad pulled up the horses 
as sharply as the team would permit, it was not be- 
fore a little victim to chiidish euriosity bad fallen 
prostrate among them, and for a few anxious minutes 
it was doubtful whether the little creature hed not 
been seriously hurt, or even worse; from its innocent 
folly. 

Neville sprang forward and drew the little form 
from its perilous position before the servants had 
time to descend. 

“eit much bart?” said a sweet, tremulous voice, 
as he carried the little girl to the grassy knoll by the 
roadside and laid her on the turf, 

It was the girl he had already so much admired 
in the carriage, who sprang out and stood beside 
him. 

How lovely she looked in her slight mourning | 
dress, which only seemed to set off to more advan- 
tage her youthful grace of form and the delicately- 
cut features with the large, soft brown eyes and 
long lashes that shaded, like curtain fringes, the 
ivory cheeks, 

It was not perhaps strikingly or dazzingly beau- 
tiful, but a face that at once drew attention and then 
rivetted it by ite refined fascination of expression 
and feature, and Neville Grantley had taste and 
sympathies that were immediately caught by its 
charm, 

But it was a» momentary, almost imperceptible 
pause that ensued. 

The girl was eagerly bending over the insensible 
child, and gently examining its little limbs to see 
where it was injured, whi'e its companions crowded 
round in haif-curious, bali trembling alarm, 

“How very dreadful! it makes me quite faint. 
Do let the servants carry the child away, papa. It 
can do uo good for Viola to hang over it like that,’’ 
seid the young lady who had remained in the car- 
riage, and who did, in fact, look pale and terrified, 
to the alarm of her father and Regivald Waldegrave, 
who had approached and was paying his respeete at 
the carriage door. 

“Do not distress yourself, my love; I will get out 
myself and see what can be done, returned Mr, 
Leclerc, preparing to carry out his intention. 

“Miss Leclerc, calm yourself. You will be illif 
you agitate yourself in this manner,” said Reginald, 
soothingly, ‘You tremble—you are cold—you 
will faint! Dear Pauline, for my sake compose 
yourself.’’ 

He was alone with the girl he thus addressed for 
the moment, unless, indeed, the postillion might 
have strained his ears to catch the words. But his 
attention was too completely engrossed by the acei- 





dent—for which he might possibly.be- considered 


responsible—either to listen to the speech or to 
watch the clasped hands that were still unlocked 
after the firet greeting. 

Pauline Leclere was far more strikingly lovely 
than her friend, The bright, fair hair, the trans- 
parent, rose-leaf skin, the large blue eyes and 
lovely features, were well nigh faultless; and the 
wraps which her doting father had drawn round her 
concealed a most graceful form, as Reginald Walde- 
grave knew full well. 

No wonder if his fingers did clasp the little hands 
and his eyes look passionately into the change/ul 
face that had a yet greater charm from the emotion 
that it betrayed. 

“Tt was such ashock. Itis very foolish. I shall 
be well directly if Viola would but come back,” 
moaned the girl, falteringly, 

“Hush, hush, dearest,” said Reginald, eagerly. 
“Let me think that I caa be of some use and happi- 
Regs to you, even though I have not the open right. 
Ab, Pauline, if you felt as I dothere would bea 
pleasure in this meeting that @ dozen little equalling 
urching would not mar. There will be no berm if 


rtinent earnestness, 
ine’scolonr did return somewhat tobhereheeks 
at the words thus breathed in her ear, 
“Be cautions. Do not speak so,” ghe aaid, with 
alook that told a very different tale. 
Aud tly her band and 
e bright emile tha: 


Is 


not beloved ?” he whispered. 
«Yee, yas Mow go. Iwill be better now,” sho 


Meaawhile Viole hed busied herself in the tender 
cores for the little ome that enly e woman can 

Seconded by the attentive assistance of Neville 
ate oo managed te bring back ame semblance 
of hue to the pale face of the litle sufferer, 
oe ais | te mae ectaal cepaciousness in 
the 


stu: brain. 

“Who ie the child? What a nuisance all this 
delay is. Viola, my dear, you had better get in the 
carriage, and leave some one with the child,’ said 
Mr, Leclero, impatiently. 

“* Please, sir, it’s Nellie Carew, end she lives not 
far from here. That’s the cottage,” said one of the 
elder boys, who appeared rather less terrified than 
the rest. 

“Very well. William sball carry her there,” 
said Mr, Leclerc. “ We cannot stay here till it’s 
dark.”’ 

‘* Had not a doctor better be sent for ?” said Viola, 
timidly. 

“ Certainly,” returned Neville, ‘I will take that 
on myself. I daresay I shall find a doctor as 
Leighton Marke, and that will be quicker than any 
other way of getting one.”’ 

Mr. Leclerc looked questioningly at the speaker 
At'this moment Reginald joined them. 

“T ought to introduce my friend Grantley, nephew 
of Sir Aldebrande Leighton, to you, Mr, Leclerc,” 
he said. 

“And I ought to make you known to my ward 
Miss Devaux, who is playing sister of charity just 
now ia true foreign style,” said the guardian. ‘“ Mr. 
Waldegrave, I wish you would permit her to imitate 
Pauline’s practical taste, and not meddle in what 
does not belong to her age and stution,”” he went on, 
with « half-jesting, half-annoyed air, 

Viola did not submit. 

“Tecannot leave ber, dear sir. It will be such 
shock to her poor mother, and I have been 
more used to these things than Pauline in my 
country,’ she returned, firmly, “It is not far from 
‘The Wilderness,’ I can walk if you will leave 4 
servant to show me the way; or,” she added, with 
glance at the children, “one of these little ones will 
be able to guide me, I have no doubt.’’ 

“ Allow me to suggest an improvement on Miss 
Devaux’s plan,” said Reginald, blandly, ‘Ii Mr. 
Leclero will let my friend Grantley take the postil- 
lion’s horse he will ride over to Leighton Marks, 
and I daresay get the surgeon here in less than bali- 
an-bour. That will relieve Miss Devauz’s kindly 
anxiety for the child, and the carriage could return 
for her, or sha could carry out her intention of walk- 
ing home with very little delay,””’ 

Any plan of Reginald Waldegraye’s was sure to 
findiavour with the Leclercs, 

To Pauline be was a fervent lover—to Mr. Leclerc 
he was the heir to a good estate—the probable suc- 
cessor to a tide. 

“Then you will, I hope, come with us,” said Mr. 





Leclerc. “ We can send for your baggage and make 
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up for what appears a neglect on our part, thougli a 
very involuntary one.” 

Reginald desired nothing better. 

Perhaps the attractions of ‘The Wilderness’ 
were by no means lessened at the sight of a second 
bewitching feminine inmate of the household, Ina 
few minutes all was carried out in accordance with 
his ideas. 

Neville Grantley gallopped off at a brisk pace, 
which promised a speedy return. F 

The carriage proceeded to its destination while 
Viola Devaux and one of the'servants remained 
behind to convey the little girl to her home. 

‘* Shall I go in and break it to Nellie’s mother ?’’ 
she said to the eldest of the children, as the man 
proceeded slowly and earefully towards the cottage. 

“ Please, miss, she has no mother. It’s her aunt 
that takes care of them 4nd her father,’” replied the 
boy, “ But it’s just the same, mies.” 

Viola soon found that the boy’s words were verified 
when she entered the cottage. 

A respectable, though decidedly humbly-attired 
female, well advanced in middle age, met her as she 
tapped at the door, with «# respectful, but somewhat 
wondering greeting, 

“ Who do you pleases to want, miss?” she said. 
“Is it my brother? He’s not cone home yet from 
the fishing,” 

“No, it wae yourself,’’ said Viola, gently. “I am 
sorry to say that your little niece, Nellie, here, had a 
slight accident, but I hope it will be of little couse- 
quence, and the doctor has been sent for already.” 

Mrs. Hoyte, as the woman wag called, looked 
painfully startled, though, perhaps, not to the extent 
thatshe would have been had she been the child's 
mother by blood as well as affection. 

“‘You’re very kind, miss; but what’s happened, 
please ?” she said, tremulously. : 

Viola briefly explained, with every softening addi- 
tion she could devise. 

There was little time for words, as the child was 
brought in almost before she had finished the account 
of the accident, and the sight of the unconscious, 
pale little form brought more tears to the simple 
beart of the woman than any imaginostion could have 
done. 

““She’s dead! she’s dead!” she wailed, in the first 
alarm of the meeting, and Viola felt additionally 
thankful that she had persisted in remaining to 
superintend the necessary assistance and care for the 
little girl. 

It was her soft, dexterous fingers that managed to 
undress the sufferer with little risk of aggravating 
any possible injury that might have occurred. 

It was her suggestions that were so wise and prac- 
tical that before the sound of wheels came on the 
distance all was ready for the surgeon’s inspection 
and prepared for his direction. 

Neville did not enter with Dr. Wood, buat Viola 
canght a glimpse of his figure from the window, aud 
ehe inwardly appreciated the kindness that had dic- 
tated his return to the spot. 

The verdict was soon pronounced. 

There was no actaal injury to limb or bone, but 
the head had struck on some hard substance, it 
appeared, and it would take some little time to 
restore the stunned senses to their full conscious- 
ness, 

“ Bat there is no great danger; Mrs. Hoyte. You 
need not be afraid,” he added, kindly, “ Nellie is 
too young not to get over such ia tumbie easily, only 
she wants care, you must remember, and whatever 
1 order must be carried out,” 

He looked round at the fair young creature who 
was sedulously attending to his directions, 

“ I daresay you will kindly let Mrs, Hoyte have 
whatever ig necessary for the child from * The 
Wildernegs ’— Miss Leclero I presume I am speak- 
ing to?” 

“No, my name is Devaux—Viola Dovaux,”’ said 
the girl, flushing. “Iam Mr. Leclerc’s ward, not 
his daughter.” 

Mrs. Hoyte well nigh started at the sound. 

“Miss Devaux! what—the old family?’’ she 
asked, hastily. 

“ Yes,” said Viola, sighing; “it is my father and 
ancle’s birthplace, and now I am come back to itas 
a stranger. But,” she added, quickly, changing the 
subject, “it will not make any difference, Dr. Wood, 
Tam sure Mr. Leelerc and his daughter will do any- 
thing for the poor little girl, and I will ask them to 
send down whatever is necessary, or—perbaps——” 

And she put her hand in her pocket to feel for her 

purse as she spoke. 
. “No, no, no,” interrupted the woman, “ Not 
monuey—not money irgm you, Miss-Devaux. Why, 
brother would be angry, he would never forgive me 
—never, It is different to receive kindness and 
Clarity,” 





Viola silently complied and replaced her purse, 
secretly resolving that its contents should be devoted 
to the same purpose, though in @ more veiled way. 

“T will see you again,” she said, “ to-morrow, 
Mrs. Hoyte, as soon asl can, andI will take care 
you have proper necessaries sent to you to-night. I 
fear Imust go now,orI shall keep them waiting, 
but—I think you need not be very much alarmed 
about Nellie, she will soon rally, I expect, so young 
and healthy as she seems.” 

She took a‘ kindly leave of the woman as she 
spoke, and prepared to leave the cottage. At the 
door, however, she encountered the tall and graceful 
figure of Neville Grantiey instead of the groom who 
had been left to escort her. 

“T took the liberty of waiting for you, Mies 
Devaux,” he said, ‘‘ for I suspect [ shall know the 
way better than your servant, by the short road, so 
I sent him on with the horse { borrowed so uueere- 
moviousty.”” 

“80 kindly you mean,” she said, softly. “It was 
very good of you to take the trouble. And the poor 
aunt seems so grateful and so fond of the child. Do 
you know anything of the father, Mr. Grantley ?” 

“Very likely I do know the man, but the fisher- 
men are so much of one type here that it ie difficult 
tor b y ial one unlesshe has beppened 
to be brought under notice,” he replied. “ And I 
have been away a good deal the last five or six 
years at school and college, and alniost forget the 
names of many of the people.” 

“ What did sheeay? Nellie Carew, I think that 
little fellow suid. Poor man! It will be dreadfat 
for him to find hie child in this state,” returned 
Viola, “I faney they must remember my people 
from some of Mrs, Hoyte’s remarks,” 

“Probably ; §the people are institutional here as 
much as those of our own rank,” he remarked. 
“How long is it since—since—” he paused, then 
added, “since Mr, Roy Devaux’s death? Doyou 
know, Miss Devaux ?” 

The girl sighed, with a glance at herown mourn- 
ing robe. 

“T scarcely know, for my father never liked to 
speak of bis brother, and very seldom even of “ The 
Wilderness,”’ though he allowed mo to hevea pic- 
ture of it, and I used to haugit in my room where 
he did not see it,’’ ahe said, thoughtfully, “ AndI 
kuew the tower directly it camein sight as we 
drove along,’’ she added, with a girlish laugh. 

“There are some family portraits in the gallery,” 
he said, “At least, I remember seeing some by ac- 
cident when i wasa boy, And it may be fancy, but 
I think you. must be very like some of them,” he 
added, perbaps aean excuse for gazing once again at 
her lovely features, 

‘It will be very sad and yet very sweet to be 
there, aund—aé.a stranger,” she said, gravely. ‘ But 
still it is not my birthplace; I wasuever in England 
tilla few months ago. Itis but sentiment, 1 sup- 
pose.” 

“ Say rather it is an instinct of nature,” he replied, 
‘*Yetdo you know, Miss Devaux, I even am worse 
than you, jor I really do not know where Iwas born. 
What would you think of that ?’’ 

She opened her pretty eyes with a surprised and 
sympathising look. 

“ Then, of course, you did not know your parents ?” 
she said. 

“‘No, L did not; they were dead before I re- 
member. My uncie, Sir Aldebrande Leighton, has 
been the oniy father Ll ever knew, and a kind one in 
all essoutials. But it is very different to feeling 
that Leighton Marks is my home and my birthplace 
and my inheritance. So far there is a resemblance 
in our fates, and perbaps the feelings with which we 
look on these‘spots,’’ he returned, 

She seemed io reflect deeply ere she replied. 

* Yes, perhaps; but it may be sadder for me to 
think that it wae ali lost to me and mine and the 
property of strangers. But that ie ery sellish and 
wrong, of course, and I try to look roreat the good 
than the evil when I am in a proper mood, you 
know,’? 

And ® sparkle of youthful vivacity came over her 
features as she said the last words, 

He tarned the subject now. He began to speak 
of the various places of interest round, of the families 
with whom she might associate. 

Viola knew not the exact reason, but yet she ex- 
perfenced the benefit of this diversionof her thoughts, 
She was more composed and bright—more able to 
meet-the questions and half-sneering comments that 
might await her on her arrival at her home. 

And Neville Grantley bade her farewell in the 
sight of the house, with a feeling that he could never 
forget that brief walk and its fair companion. 

Such an hour as-thove two new acquaintances had 








spent together would cause greater intimacy and 





interest than weeks of rare or casual intercourse, and 
in this case it had excited in no ordinary degree the 
sympathies of both. 


* * * * 7 


Viola’s first entrance in the home of her ancestors 
was a cheerless welcome, and yet one that was 
perhaps in keeping with her position and the 
circumstances of her return thither, 

Mr, Leclere and Pauline had already gone to their 
apartments to prepare for dinner, and the ward was 
received by a reapeetable elderiy personage, whom 
she at once concluded to be the housekeeper. 

“ Mr. Leclery informs me that you have not brought 
a maid with you, Miss Devaux,” she said, with a 
slight but perfectiy deferential courtesy. “I will 
show you to your roome anddo what you may require 
myself till you are suited with one, if) you will allow 
me, 

“T shall be mueh obliged, Mrs, ——” she stopped, 
and the woman supplied the name, 

‘Goodall is my pame, miss, I have lived here 
many years; and | am very pleased to attend one of 
the old stock,” she added, as she led the way up the 
stairs, and then to the left through a corridor and 
a short staircase and passage that conducted to the 
left wing of the house, 

The rooms were gracefully arranged, though 
scarcely in modern’ fashion; but the bedroom was 
furnished with pine and cedar wood that was at 
onee bright and fragrant, 

And the adjoining apartment, that was a mixture 
of dressing and sitting room, contained among other 
articles a piano and worktable whose excellent cons 
dition contrasted strangely with their old-fashioned 
shape. 

But Viola was more occupied with the view from 
the window than the belongings of her apartments 
at that firet glance, It looked out on a “terraced- 
garden with sloping descents, broken at intervals by 
strangely-cut paths and flower-beds, which, as she 
afterwards found, had been thé especial resort of 
the Devanx family. 

It wae terminated bya gate and thicket wood and 
bushes, but beyond she could preesive the shore 
with its sharp, dangerous promontories and its deep 
bays, into which the stately waves of the Atlantic 
poured with a steady majesty, er at other times 
with a terrible force that defied the speed of the 
ewiftest to escape, or the power ef the strongest to 
resist. 

But there was no time to waste in the examination 
of the entourage, nor the interior of tue house of 
her race. 

Mrs. Goodall had already asked for her keys and 
opened the trunks, and now reminded the young 
lady that she had brief space for her dinver toilet, 

*T am not very fit to dress a young lady of the 
present day, though I was maid to your great aunt, 
Miss Devaux, in my early days. But she died 
early, aud so did ber daughter-in-law, I’ve heard, I 
shall soon get you a proper maid. I believe | kuow 
of one now, the daughter of a friend of mine, who 
has been taught all the new ways in Frauce as weil 
as England.” J 

Viola laughed lightly. 

“ She will be too much for me, I fear, Mrs. Good- 
all. I am very inexperienced at present in either, 
but I should be sorry to trouble you long,” she said, 
gently. 

“Ivea pleasure to wait on you'and hear your 
voice, Miss Viola. I shonid know it fora Devaux’s 
anywhere,” replied the woman. 

“Is there anything peculiar in it?” asked Viola, 
curiously, 

** Yes, the voice andthe smile have always been 
remarked in your family,” returned Goodall, “ aud 
you have both, Miss Devaux, that is certain.’’ 

The woman had been busy as she spoke in 
brushing the young lady's hair and arranging it ina 
decidedly becoming if novel style, with a rapidity that 
might have shamed a more youtbfal and skilled 
abigail; and when her task was concluded she looked 
at the sweet young face with a thoughtful examination 
of the result. 

“You're very like her—I mean Miss Sybil,’’ sho 
said, “ now thatI have dressed your hair as she 
used to do hers, What will you wear, miss—this 
dress ?” 

And she pointed to # black and amber one that lay 
on the bed. 

There was no leisure for criticism or hesitation. 
The robe was no sooner arranged than the dinner 
bell rang, and taking her gloves and handkerchief 
from her self constituted maid with another of the 
bright smiles that had attracted the housexeeper’s 
attention, the girl left the room under the guidance 
of a servant summoned by Mrs, Goodall to show her 





the way, 
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“Pity she’s not the mistress here as she ought to 
be,”’ said Goodall to herself, as the girl disappeared, 
and she began to arrange the contents of the trunks 
in the drawersand wardrobes at her leisure. ‘‘ She’s 
strangely like that poor girl, and yet--why shouid 
it be strange when it’s the same brood and not 
distant either. And he came home with her, I 
saw — he from Leighton Marks —though not a 
Leighton by name, and he can’t help falling in love 
with ner, and there’d be misery for both, and I dare 
not speak, 1’ve promised, if not sworn, to be silent 
on the past, and I must not break my pledge at avy 
cost.” 

Mrs. Goodall was silent and thoughtful during the 
remainder of the time spent in Miss Devaux’s 
apartments, and when she repaired to her own room 
she busied herself in writing a letter, the purport of 
which was to engage the ‘* Louise Manteland” to 
whom she had alluded for Miss Devaux’s maid, 
Perhaps she distrusted her own powers of reticence 
should she be too constantly about the person of the 
object of her cares and interest. 

“ Well, Miss Devaux, you have reached home in 
safety. I hope your tender labours were rewarded 
by success,’ said Reginald Waldegrave when she 
entered the drawing-room, where sat Mr. Leclerc, 
with him, though Pauline had not yet made her 
appearance. 

“The child was not much better,”’ said the girl, 
simply, disregarding a touch of sarcasm in the tone, 
**but I hope, from what the doctor said, she is not 
im any great danger.’’ 

“So you really waited till he came?” observed 
Reginald. Did Grantley accompany him ?” 

“He had to bring back the borrowed horse,” she 
said, trying to repress a provoking flush that was 
rather the consequence of hercompanion’s look and 
tone than any actual consciousness. 

‘** A servant might bave accomplished the arduous 
duty,” remarked Reginald, again. 

“Yes, certainly,’”’ interposed Mr. Leclerc, ‘* there 
bas been a great deal too much fuss about this 
trifling accident, It is enough to ruin the lower 
orders if they are to be brought into such absurd 
prominence. The little brat ought to be well 
punished for running under the horses and gaping at 
her betters, instead of being pampered and petted into 
absolute ruin. And besides I find that the father by 
no means bears @ good character here, so I request, 
Viola, that you will not have any more to do with 
them than is necessary.” 

‘** I shall, of course, respect your wishes, sir, but I 
hope you will allow me to fulfil my promise, and to 
let the child have what is necessary for her re- 
covery ?” she said, firmly. ‘‘ Indeed, the aunt and 
the cottage are so clean and tidy that I really think 
it must only be the father who can be in any fault, 
and it would be rather hard for the poor little thing 
to be punished for his faults.’’ 

“‘Ttis a law of nature, I fear,’’ interposed Regi- 
nald, before Mr. Leclerc could speak. ‘“ However 
in this case, Mr. Leclerc, it really might lead to un- 
pleasant consequences if the child died—I mean an 
inquest and all that, and it is apt to make a new 
family unpopular, so, perhaps, if you do not seriously 
object, it would be best to allow Miss Devaux 
to carry out her benevolent plans and let it end 
there.” 

“ Well, if it does end there,” replied Mr. Leclerc, 
relentingly. ‘ You are aman of the world, Walde- 
grave, and I am willing to take your opinions, but 
these romantic girls are too easily imposed upon, and 
must obey me while they are under my care and 
rule, And my little Pauline here seldom gives me 
any trouble,’”’ he added, as his daughter entered the 
room, 

A very different spectacle to Viola Devaux. Her 
whole coiffure, her toilet at the very height of the 
fashion. 

Her beautiful and brilliant face and form in its 
utmost charm. 

Her pretty lips wreathed in smiles that were either 
real or forced from her young heart. Reginald 
Waldegrave was no tyro in sun ny charms. He could 
comprehend all, 

He could estimate them at their true worth. Why 
did he hesitate? Why did he realise for the first 
time his mistake ? 

He had believed that Pauline Leclerc was the 
most charming of women. He had been caught by 
her loveliness and her pretty, eoquettish ways, 

He believed her to be the heiress of wealth which 
would enable him to wait for the heritage that one 
day must be his. Wealth to satisfy the debts that 
had been accumulating during the years of his young 
life, and which might endanger the future if it be- 
came exposed to a stern father and to a disap- 
pointed and childless kinsman, 

What was at hand now? 





Why did the sudden rencontre with that witching 
girl reveal to him the hollowness—the superficial 
character of his belief—his love ? 

Reginald was a spoiled child of fortune—impetu- 
ous and wayward as nature aud training could 
manage'to train him. 

And it was no part of his character or his creed to 
school or restrain himself from the danger of which 
he was yet secretly aware. 

The dinner passed off as such dinners do, looks one 
way, smiles another—a secret sympathy, an outward 
flash of diamond-like repartee. 

Then the last hour of the evening came, 

* You will sing to us, Sing some bewitching 
Spanish melody that you must have by heart so 
familiarly,’’ he said, pleadingly, to the young ward. 

She was too simple and too proud to hesitate or 
refuse, She sat down to the piano, and her rich 
voice floated over the air. 

Soft, mellow, laden with honeydew that stole 
softly into his very soul, it won it there and then. 
It woke up the hidden chord, It made him feel that 
there were sympathies which had never yet been 
called out by the brilliant Pauline, It was witching, 
perhaps, but most innocent of its kind. 

And when Viola rose from the instrument she was 
as unconscious as she would have been reluctant at 
the conquest she had made. 

“ Now, Pauls, it is your turn,’’ said Mr. Leclero, 
impatiently. “Give us something to rouse us from 
that bathos of sweets, my love.” 

It was brilliant—glittering as her beauty in 
execution and tone; but it glided over the soul 
like akates on ice or diamonds on agate, and it left 
no impression behind save some imperfect scratch 
that only marred the smooth aurface, 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


PRINTING ON WOOD. 


Mr. T. Wurrsurn has invented a most ingenious 
process of transferring artistic designs to wood, for 
the decoration of houses and furniture. It is called 
Xylography. The pigments used are applicable to 
any soft wood, The designs now being shown have 
been printed upon American pine. A very solid 
body of colour is produced, the patterns are clear 
cut and exact, there is no blurring, and the only 
improvement that occurs as desirable is a little more 
care where the two blocks join. Arabesques, tile- 
patterns, and the quaint devices which in architec- 
ture are humorously called flowers, are printed with 
movable blocks, which can be collocated together in 
an infinite variety of ways. The completed series or 
group forms the ornament of a door-panel, the 
skirting for a room or a ceiling, a frieze or a border 
for any purpose, a line of decorations for the wall of 
a corridor. 

The method is very suitable for application to 
furniture, desks, workboxes, in cases where the 
expense of iulaying is prohibitive. At present the 
results of the disposition of brown, black russet, 
green, and grey-blue satins on sallow pine-wood are 
agreeable from novelty as well as from the taste with 
which the patterms have been arranged. A door can 
by xylography be decorated issix panels, at the cost 
of a guinea and a half, in permanent colours, with 
refined and intricate patterns, such as have hitherto 
been chiefly seen in the tail-pieces of gift books. 
Most of the slabs are printed in one colour and by 
one impression, but tint can be applied over tint in 
exactly the same manner as in chromo-lithography. 

Thecommencement of the process is to draw on 
wood or on paper, from which the design is trans- 
ferred to wood, The design is then engraved, or 
reproduced in zine by a well-known method. An 
electrotype cast is taken from the woodcut or zinc 
plate, and the smooth slabs of wood exhibited are 
printed from the electrotype under a regulated 
pressure, and with pigments expecially prepared. 
Ona near inspection it will be observed that the 
wood where the pattern is has been slightly indented 
by the process, There is no outside film of colour; 
the dye has penetrated the wood. To preserve the 
material and enrich it the French polisher is called 
in, or (and this method appears better) the whole 
of the wood is covered with a fluid enamel which 
may be applied by an inexperienced perzon with a 
brush, and is serviceable for protecting any neigh- 
bouring pieces of metal, as well as the wood. The 
wood can be scrubbed, washed, and even sand- 
papered, without destroying the pattern, 

The prophecy has been hazarded, that if the new 
method of wood printing becomes generally adopted 
we shall see the same interior decorations in every 





honse we visit, But the forecast rests upon a mis- 
apprehension, Xylography depends upon printing 
with movable blocks, and by placing different 
patterns side by side the effect of the whole may bo 
varied at will. 


ih 

AcipiTy oF THE Gastric Juice,—At a late séance 
of the Académie des Sciences de Paris, M. Richet 
submitted the results of his researches on the acidity 
of the gastric juice in man, and of his observations 
on gastric digestion, made on a case of gastric fistula, 
M. Richet has found that the mean acidity of tie 
gastric juice, whether pure or mixed with food, 
amounted to about 1°7 gramme in 1,000 grammes of 
liquid, The quantity of fluid in the stomach has no 
influence on its acidity, which is almost invariable. 
Wine and alcohol augment the acidity of the stomach, 
whilst cane sugar diminishes it. The maximum 
acidity of gastric juice is attained during digestion. 
The sensation of hunger is not dependent either on 
the state of acidity or on the condition of emptiness 
of the stomach, 

A New Comet.—The “ Athenwum” reports that 
a comet was discovered by Dr. Winnecke, at Stras- 
bourg, on the morning of Friday, the 6th of April, 
in the constellation Pegasus, Its orbit has since 
been determined by Dr. Holetschek, of Vienna, by 
whick it appears that it passed its perihelion on the 
14th of April, at a distance from the sun slightly 
greater than the earth’s mean distance; and that it 
will be nearest the earth about the 3rd of May. 


Evit Errrcts or Hich Heglsp Boors.—At the 
Paris Medical Society a paper was resd on the above 
subject by M. Onimus. He pointed out that the 
shape of the shoe naturally shiftde the weight of 
the body from the calcaneum to the arch of the foot, 
which was intended to distribute weight, and not 
to sustain it.. In consequence the muscles of the 
leg become painful, especially after walking. 
These muscles being obliged to struggle continu- 
ously against the tendency of the walker to be pro- 
jected forwards are affected with severe cramps, 
and the peroneus longus especially continues to 
suffer after the other muscles. In some cases thio 


pain will reach the thigh, and with delicate females 
hysteria is apt to ensue, and occasionally a serious 
disorder is the consequence. 








VENTILATION. 


Loox at an asthmatic sitting before an open win- 
dow, regardless of the cold, though it be winter, with 
his chest heaving laboriously and his countenance 
expressive of exquisite anguish. What is the matter ? 
Is hein pain? No. What, then, is the distress? 
It is simply from want of » due supply of fresh air. 
The spasms in his lungs not only prevents the free 
admission of air from without, but the free egress of 
that which is within, so that the air which is in the 
lungs is a mixture of foul and good air. When so 
many died in the famous Black Hole at Calcutta, it 
was because the pure air was shut out that they 
could not even get as much as the asthmatic does. 

Here we have palpable results, and they startle 
us;and yet we may be suffering from day to day, 
in so small a way as to be imperceptible, the evil 
results of a deficiency of air, which may so accumu- 
late as to impair the health, and even perhaps ulti- 
mately destroy life. Itis only a few that occasion- 
ally lose their lives suddenly from want of air, but 
a comparatively slight but continuous deficiency in 
its supply is constantly destroying vast multitudes 
by a slow poisoning. 

A good supply of fresh air is an imperative neces- 
sity. Sucha supply it is easy to get when we are 
out of doors; but we do not get it when we aro iu- 
doors unless we make special provision for it—or, 
in other words, unless we take measures to secure 
free ventilation. A proper supply of pure air in 
our habitations and places of public meeting costs 
something, at least in cold’ weather, That is the 
chief difficulty. Economy is in the way. Less fuel 
is required with defective than with proper ventila- 
tion. A small room, closely shut up, is warmed at 
less expense than a large room with suitable inlets 
for fresh air and outlets for foul. 

The necessity for freshness in ventilation may be 
seen if we look at the amount of fresh air required 
for consumption. Each person requires a gallon 
every minute, that is fourteen hundred and forty 
gallons.in twenty-four houra. It is easy to see that 
small and closely shnt up apartments, and large 
gatherings of people in public buildings, as they are 
ordinarily constructed, are incompatible with any 
such supply as this. 
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That you may see clearly what the necessity for 
ventilation is, observe what the lungs actually do 
with the air which they receive. 

Pure air is composed of three gases, in certain pro- 
portions ; oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid ; this 
jatter being in very small quantity. These propor- 
tions are altered in the lungs, so that the air which 
is breathed out is different from that which is 
breathed in. It has less of oxygen and more of car- 
bonic acid. It is less vivifying by the loss of oxy- 
gen—that is, is thus negatively injured—and it has 
also acquired a positively bad character by the in- 
crease of the carbonic acid. Much increase of this 
renders the air palpably poisonous. 

If, therefore, there be great lack of ventilation, as 
there often is in small rooms in dwellings or in 
crowded public assemblies, much injury is done to 
the health by the diminution of vigour from the loss 
of oxygen and by the direct poisonous influence of 
the added carbonic acid. And if the exposure to 
these deleterious influences be frequent, there will 
inevitably be an accumulation of evil results, seen in 
a broken-down system, in positive disease, and at 
length in death. 

Observe what provision is made in nature for the 
constant purification of the air, and how this is often 
more or less defeated by the arrangements of man. 
As oxygen is taken up in the lungs of animals, and 
carbonic acid gas is sent forth from them, breathing 
is continually deteriorating the air. But this is 
remedied by a counter operation. Every leaf that 
you see is doing just the opposite of what lungs do— 
it takes in carbonic acid and emits oxygen so that 
there is an exchange going on between leaves and 
lungs. In this way the due proportion of the ingre- 
dients of the air is everywhere maintained, so that if 
the chemist examines air taken from various quar- 
ters of the earth he always finds precisely the same 
proportions, 

But this is true only of air that is free, and not of 
that which is shut up where there are sources of 
contamination. Wherever there is breathing going 
on, if ventilation be not properly attended to, there 
is a want of these natural proportions, and the 
deterioration is increased by fires and lights, for 
they, like lungs, use up oxygen and return carbonic 
acid to the air. 

There is still another important provision for the 
purification of air. The three ingredients of the air 
are not of the same specific gravity. The carbonic 
acid gas is decidedly heavier than the oxygen and 
nitrogen, and therefore has a tendency to be below 
them, as water lies below oil. Now if this tendency 
were not obviated in some way, the carbonic acid, 
generated from lungs and fires and various decompo- 
sitions, would accumulate all over the surface of the 
earth, pushing up the oxygen and nitrogen above it, 
as water does oil, and would destroy life and put out 
fires everywhere. But this tendency is obviated by 
another—the tendency of gases to mingle together. 
It is just as the heavier water does not remain below 
the lighter alcohol poured upon it, but mixes with it. 
Agitation promotes this mingling, and therefore in 
ventilation the communication of motion to the air is 
an important measure, and should be accomplished 
80 far as it can be done without inconvenience. 

There are other deleterious gases besides carbonic 
acid produced in various ways, indoors and without, 
that are carried off by this same mingling and dilut- 
ing process, but of these we will not spoak, the car- 
bonic acid being the most important. 

What now is the inference from all this? Plainly 
that we ought to make it quite as sure that our lungs 
shall have a suitable supply of good air as that our 
stomachs shall have a suitable supply of good food. 
Oxygen, indeed, is food as really as what is put into 
the stomach, for it enters into the composition of the 
blood, and through this of the structures of the body. 
And besides, the carbonic acid gas which is dis- 
charged from the lungs is so much refuse, and 
should not, therefore, be introduced again, but should 
be carried off by the means which you see are pro- 
vided so beautifully and carefully by the Creator. 





INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS. 





Somp years ago, when living in a lonely way, says 
& naturalist, I took pains to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of a remarkably well-developed spider who had 
formed a symmetrical web in one corner of my 
room, In order to propitiate his ‘favour, I fed him 
with such food as I thought best adapted to his taste, 
and after 3 while he seemed to rely entirely upon 


me for his supplies, relapsing, as human beings often 
do under similar circumstances, into a luxurious 
ease and inactivity. 

One morning, by way of testing his temper, I 
threw a small piece of wet tobacco into his web. He, 
supposing it to be his usual morning fly, rushed to- 
wards it with hungry avidity, and instantly ran 
away to a remote corner of his premises with still 
greater velocity. Iwas aware that the presence of 
such @ nauseous substance as this in his domicile 
would be very offensive, and I also knew he would 
not venture sonear a second time as would be neces- 
sary in order to remove the article, and my 
curiosity was excited to see what course he would 
pursue, 

After a while he crawled to the upper part of his 
web and shook it with all his might, but was un- 
successful in dislodging the offending substance, He 
then returned to his accustomed place in the contre 
of the web, and for a few minutes appeared to be 
thinking the matter over, At last ho stepped out 
with an air of confidence that satisfied me that he 
had hit upon something, although I was unable to 
conjecture whatit would bs, 

True enough, he had solved the problem; and ac- 
cordingly he went to work at once to saw away a 
circle around the tobacco, until the whole concern 
fell out together, after which he repaired the dam- 
age, and all was right again. I think, however, that 
from this time my spider friend never gave me his 
confidence. 








THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 


OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ir Josephine had not known herself to be worse 
even than Everard had charged her with being she 
might not have submitted so quietly to the line of 
conduct he proposed to pursue toward her, but her 
own conscience was her worst accuser, 

Everard had seen her once in the railway-train 
with Dr. Matthewson, whose attentions had beon 
those of a lover rather than an ordinary acquaint- 
ance; but she could recall many such scenes where 
she had allowed the doctor to say things to her 
which he had no right to say, knowing as he did 
that she was bound to another, and the letters which 
be had wrote occasionally breathed more actual love 
than real friendship, while latterly hers to him had 
commenced with “ My dear and only friend.” 

Such friendship as this could not be pure and 
right, she knew, and the consciousness of her own 
guilt alone made her manageable and willing to 
accept the conditions offered her. 

Had Rosamond been allowed to give her part of 
her income she would have been glad, and would 
have taken it as something due to her, but as that 
was forbidden she was well satisfied with the house 
and its surroundings, and the support her husband 
could give her. 

To return to Holburton, after having announced 
publicly that she was going to her husband, would 
have been a terrible mortification, and something 
which she declared to herself she would never have 
done, and this which was offered her was so much 
better than she knew she deserved that she accepted 
it sweetly, and resolved to make the most of the 
situation. 

To stand well with the people in town was 
her great object now, and to that end every art and 
grace of which she was capable was brought into re- 
quisition, and so rapidly did she rise in favour that 
before two weeks of her life at the Forrest House was 
over nearly everybody of any social standing in Roth- 
say had called or left their cards, 

Rosamond, of course, was always inquired for, but 
for the time she was of minor importance, and Jose- 
phine’s star was altogether in the ascendant. 

She was so gracious and gentle, and if by chance 
any allusion was made to her husband, there came 
such a grieved, sorry look into her great blue eyes, 
and her voice was fora moment so sad and low that 
the people’s sympathy was all for her and against the 
scapegrace Everard, as some of the coarser ones 
called the young man who had once been so popu- 
lar. 

No reason whatever was given to the public for the 
estrangement between the young couple, for Everard 








kept his own counsel, witb the single exception of 





Lawyer Russell, to whom he told his story, asking at 
its conclusion : 

“Do you think it would be right for me to live 
with her, feeling as I do?” 

“No, hanged ifI do, It would not be Scriptural, 
but I’d keep my mouth shut and never give the con- 
founded gossips a chance to report anything I said,’’ 
was Mr. Russell’s reply ; and Everard acted upon the 
advice, and kept his mouth shut, and assumed such 
an air of reserve and dignity that not even his most 
intimate friends dared approach him on the subject. 

Rhoda Ann, however, who felt herself moved to 
try to reconcile the parties, ventured to his office to 
talk to him and ask if he had just cause for his sin- 
gular conduct. 

“ Whatever cause I have it concerns only herself 
and me, and I do not see fit to divulge it. Is there 
anything I can do for you, Mrs. Baker?” was his 
cool reply; whereupon Rhoda Ann left him in dis- 
gust, but presented him asa subject of prayer that 
night at the weekly gathering in her church, where 
Ike Catchem was now a burning and shining light. 

After this no one presumed to mention Josephine’s 
name to Everard, who knew that he was an object of 
suspicion and gossip, but cared little or nothing for 
it, so absorbed was he in his own trouble, and in 
watching the progress of affairsat the Forrest House, 
where Josephine was to all intents and purposes the 
mistress, issuing her orders and expressing her 
opinions and wishes with far more freedom than 
Rossie had ever done. 

She, too, was very reticent with regard to her hus- 
band, and when Mrs. Dr. Rider asked in a round- 
about way what was the matter, she had assumed 
her very sorriest expression, and replied, in a 
trembling voice : 

**Oh, I don’t know, except he grew tired of me 
during the years we were separated ; but please don’t 
talk to me about it, or let anyone else, for I cannot 
speak of it—it makes me so sick.” 

She did act as if she were going to faint, and Mrs. 
Rider opened the window nearest to her and let in 
the cool air, and told Josephine to lean on her till 
she was better. 

And Josephine did lean on her, and drew great, 
long sobbing breaths, and begged Mrs. Rider to be 
her friend, and her mother, in place of poor, dear, 
dead mamma, whom she missed so sorely in her 
trouble. 

As Mrs, Rider was not quite thirty years old her- 
self, and looked even younger, she did not know 
about mothering this married woman, who, Agnes 
had said, was twenty-six, to some ladics who spoke 
of her as being so young and child-like; but she was 
willing to be her friend and adviser, and she re- 
ported the particulars of her interview so graphic- 
ally and well that after a day or so everybody had 
heard that poor Mrs. Forrest, when asked as to the 
cause of the estrangement between herself and hus- 
band, had at once gone into hysterics and fainted 
dead away. 

Of course there was something dreadful, and the 
curious ones were resolved to got at it, and tried old 
Axie next, and asked if she did not think it singular 
that her master should choose to live apart from so 
lovely a creature as Mrs. Forrest. But Axie was 
wholly non-committal, and answered: 

“T don't think: nothin’; it’s thar business, not 
mine.” 

Then, as her interlocutor, who was Rhoda Ann 
herself, continued to skirt around the matter, she 
said, more freely : 

“’Tain’t no use, Miss Baker, tryin’ to pump me, 
for thar’s nothin’ to pump, and I wouldn’t be pumped 
if thar was. Better ’tend to yer own matters, and 
you’ve enough to’tend to, ef, as they say, you are 
arter old Ike Catchem, the biggest drunkard in 
town.” 

Of course Rhoda Ann felt bound to defend Ike 
against this attack, and so the conversation drifted 
away from Mrs. Forrest, and the public was no wiser 
than before. 

Rosamond was the last hope, but she had nothing 
to say whatever, except that it was a most unfor- 
tunate state of affairs, and that under the circum- 
stances she felt that Mrs. Forrest at least ought to 
live at the Forrest House, her husband’s old home, 
and that arrangements to that effect had accordingly 
been made. 

As for herself, it had been her intention to teach 
ever since she had became the heiress of the Forrest 
property, which she could never look upon as hers, 
and as Mrs, Markham declared her competent, she 
was going to try it, and leave the place to Mrs. 
Forrest. She should have done so in the spring any- 
way, and that lady’s coming there had only hastened 
her departure for a few months. 

“ But why not stay at least through the winter? 
She seems a very nice, lady-like person, and you two 
would, I am sure, be happy together, and you might 
be of some service in reconciling the parties,’’ Mrs. 
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Rider suggested, for it was she who was the ques- 
tioner. 

To the last suggestion Rossie made noreply. She 
merely said: 

“Perhaps we might be happy together, but one 

mistress in a house is enongh, and I would rather 
r0,”? 
As she spoke something in her voice and in the 
expression of her face led watchful Mrs, Rider to 
believe with the people generally that if there were 
a woman in the case it was Rossie instead of Beatrice 
Belknap. ; 

But Rossie was too groata favourite with every- 
one to become @ subject of gossip. Her spotless, 
innocent life was too well known for any censure to 
fall on ber. 2 

True, in her ignorance of the existence of a wife 
she might have been interested in Everard, and 
probably was, but fer that she was not in fault; she 
was wholly blameless, whatever others might be, and 
80 the public edged the young girlround with so 
strong a wall of defence that Josephine could not 
have reached her by so much as @ breath of calumny, 
bad she chosen to try, which she did not. 

After her threats to Everard as to what she could 
and would do if he exasperated her too much, she 
decided upon another policy with regard to Rossie, 
whose position she intuitively defined, and whose 
generous nature she guessed. 

She meant to be friends with her, if possible, and 
she waited anxiously fora personal interview, which 
was accorded her at last, and the two met in Rossie’s 
room, where, in her character as invalid, Rossie sat 
in her easy-chair, with her beautiful hair brushed 
back from her pure, pale face, and her great black 
eyes unusually brilliant with excitement. For she 
was excited and nervous, too, as she sat waiting for 
the person she bad once imagined to be a man of the 
most depraved character—for Jee Fleming, who came 
tripping slong the hall and knocked lightly at the 
door, 

Josephine had been almost as nervous with regard 
tothis interview as Rosamond herself, and hadspent 
at least an hour over her toilet, which was perfect 
in all its details, from the arrangement of her hair 
to her little high-heeled slippers with the fanciful 
rosettes, 

‘*She can’t help thinking me handsome, and 
beauty goes a great ways,” she thought, when at 
last she started for the mysterious ¢hamber into 
which she had never entered, though she had now 
been for two weeks an inmate of the house. 

Rosamond knew she was handsome ; she had heard 
so from Everard and Mre. Markbam and Axie and 
Lois, and from every person who had spoken of her 
at all, 

So she was prepared for something very pretty, 
but not as beautiful as the woman who came haif 
hesitatingly, half eagerly, into the room, and stood 
vefore her with sueh a bright, winning smile upon 
her lovely face that it was hard to believe there was 
guile or artfulness there. 

Rising to her feet Rossie offered her hand to her 
visitor, who took it and pressed it to her lips, while 
she said something about the great happiness it was 
to secone of whom she had heard so: much. 

‘“* Why, I used actually to be half jealous of ‘the 
Rossie Everard was alwoys talking about,’”’ she aaid, 
referring to the past as easily and naturally as if no 
cloud had ever darkened her horizon, or come be- 
tween her and the Everard who had talked.so much 
of Roasie. 

When Josephine first entered the room Rossie 
was very pale, but at this alinsion to herself and 
Everard there came a fiush to her cheeks and a 
light to her eye which made Josephine change her 
mind somewhat with regard to her personal ap- 
pearance. 

Even while kissing her hand and pretending not 
to look at her, Josephine had noted every feature of 
Rossie’s face 2nd every detail of cher dress, and had 
decided that though she had fine eyes and abundant 
hair, and tolerasly regular features, she was old- 
fashioned, and had no style whatever, and wore 
tg slippers, and stockings much teo big 
or her. 

‘Nobody oan ever call her a beauty,” she said to 
herself, but as the interview progressed, and Rossie 
grew interested and earnest Josephine looked at:-her 
wonderingly, and forgetting the stoekings and the 
slippers which had so offended her fastidious taste, 
thought only of the glowing face, which she con- 
fessed was very attrative and sweet, arid of the 
wonderful eyes which flashed and shone like stare, 
and almost bewildered and confused her with their 
brightness, and the way they had of looking straight 
at her, as if to read her inmost thoughts. 

It was impossible to suspect Rossie of acting or 
saying anything she did not mean, for her face was 
like a clear, faithful mirror, and after a little 
Josephine began to grow ill at ease in the presence 





of the young girl who was so natural, and gave one 
the impression of so much candour and trathful- 


ness, 

Tne bright black eyes troubled her a little when 
fixed ao earnestly upon her, and she fonnd herself 
wondering if they really could penetrate her secret, 
and see just what she was, 

It was a singular effect. which Rossie had upon this 
woman, whose character was one web of falsehoods 
and deceit, and who, in the presence of so much purity 
and innocence, and apparent trast in everybody, was 
conscious of some new impulse within her, prompt- 
ing her toa better and sincerer life. I must apologise 
for something, she thought, as she wondered how 
much Rossie knew of her antecedents, and then sud- 
denly she burst out with: 

‘Excuse me, Miss Hastings, or Rosste, f so much 
wish you'd let me eall you by the name I have heard 
so often, and seen, too, you will remember, in your 
own handwriting,” and there actually came a blush 
of shame to the bold face as Josephine saw the 
changed and troubled expression in Rossie’s eyes at 
this sudden allusion to the business transactions 
which had once taken place between them, “It was 
so mean in me, Rossie, and I haye hated myself so 
much for taking that money, the price of your lovely 
hair, and letting you helieve I was a man, a dreadful 
gambler, seeking Everard’s ruin.” 

She had her hand now on the “ lovely hair,” and 
was passing her white fingers through itand lettin 
it fall in curling masses about Rossie’s neck an 
shoulders, as she went on: 

“Tt was such a funny mistake you made with 
regard to me, and I laughed so then and every time 
I remembered it since. It was wrong in me to take 
the money. I would not do it now, but we were so 
poor, and I needed it so much, and Everard could 
not get it. Has he told you all abcut those times, I 
wonder, when we were first married, and he did love 
me a little ?”’ 

“He bas told me a good deal,’’ was Rossic’s 
straightforward answer. 

And in her voice there was a slightly hard tone as 
she remembered all Everard had told her of this 
woman who was trying her so with her caresses, and 
who she wished would sit down where she coul 
look at her as abe talked. : 

Josephine must have detected something of this 
feeling for she almost immediately came in front of 
Rossie, and sitting down upon a stool assumed the 
attitude and manner of a child as she went on to 
speak of the past and to beg Rossie to think as 
leniently of her as possible. 

** Men are not always correct judges of women’s 
actions,” she said, ‘‘ and I do not think Everard un- 
derstands me at all. Our marriage in that samme 
manner was an ill-ordered thing, and something 
would not enter into again; but if I erred I opm | 
have paid the severest penalty. Such things fall 
more heavily on us girls than on the men,and I 
daresay you think better of Everard this moment 
than you do of me.” 

Rossie could not say she didn't, for there was 
something in Josephine’s manner which she did not 
like, 

It seemed to be all acting, and to one who never 
acted a part it was very distasteful. 

But she tried to evade'the direct question by 
aneworing : 

‘IT have known Everard so long that I must of 
course think better of him than of a stranger. He has 
been so kind to me.”’ 

‘hen wishing to turn. the conversation into a chan- 
nel where she felt she should besafer, she plunged at 
once into her plan of leaving the house to Josephine, 
anying that she had never thought it rigat for her to 
have it, and speaking of, the late Mr. Everard’s last 
illness when she wae certain he repented of what be 
bad done. 

At first Josephine made a very pretty show of pro- 
testing against it. 

‘* It is your own home,” she said, laying great om- 
phasis.on the words “‘ your own,’ “and though I a 
preciate your great kindness, I cannot feel that if is 
right to to take it from you.” 

“ But I thought you understood that it was quite 
a settled thing that I am to goaway as I have always 
imtended to do. Everard told you so. Surély he 
explained it. to you,” Rossie.said, in somo surprise, 
for she did not suspect that, Josephine was merely 


putting on a show of opposition, and that in her own, 


mind she had already arranged the rooms more to 
her liking than they were now, and decided on several 
little changes when she should be mistress of the 
house. 

Josephine did not know how te deal with a nature 
like Rosaie’s, but she guessed that for once it would 
be necessary for her to say very nearly what she 

ught, and so for a few minutes the two talked 
together earnestly and soberly of the future, when 
Rossie would be gone and Josephine left in charge. 


-went back to his office 





* You will only be taking what is yours a little in 
advance,” Rossie said, slowly, “for ‘when I am of 
age I shall deed it back to Everard, and then on tho 
principle that what is a man’s is also his wife's it 
will be yours:as well, and I so much hope that long 
before that it will be well with you and Everard ; 
that the misunderstanding between you will he 
cleared up; that he will do right, and if—if—you 
are conscious of any defect in your character which 
annoys him, you will avercome it and try to be—to 
be—what he would like his wife to be, for you 
might be so. happy with him if only you loved each 
other.” ‘ 

The great black eyes were full of tears, and Ros. 
sie’s face twitched painfully as she compelled herself 
to make this effort in Everard’s behalf. But it was 
lost on Josephine, who, thoroughly deceitful and 
treacherous herself, could not beliove that this young 
girl really meant what she said; it was a piece of 
acting to cover her real feeling, but she affected to 
be touched, and wiped her own cyes. aud said 
despondingly that the time was past, she feared, the 
opportunity lost for her to regain her husband. 

He did not care for herany longer; his love was 
given to another, and she looked straight at: Rossie, 
who neither spoke nor made a sign thetshe heard or 
understood, but she looked so very white and tired 
that Josephine arose to go, after thanking her again 
for her kindness and. generosity, and assuring her 
that everything about the house should be kept jast 
as she left it, and that in ease she changed her mind 
after trying the life of a governess and wished to 
return she must do so without any reference to her 
convenience or pleasure. 

And so the interview ended, and Josephine went 
back to her room and Agnes, to whom she said that 
she had found Miss Hastings rather pretty, but with- 
out a particle of style, and such horrid slippers and 
big feet, but she was on the whole a nice little body, 
and had certainly neted very well about the house, 
though for that matter she added: 

**T consider it quiteas much mine as hers. That 
old man was crazy with anger, or be would never 
have left everything to her, and he tried afterwards 
to take it back, it seems, and right the wrong he 
had done. She told me all about it, and: how his 
eyes followed her, and shut and opened as ¢he talked 
to him. It made me so nervous to think of those 
eyes. I believe they will haunt me for ever; and to 
think Everard never told me, but let me think his 
father died just as angry with him asever. I tell 
you, Agnes, I.am beginning to hate that man quite 
as much as he hates me, and if I was sure of as 
comfortable a living and as good a position elsewhere 
#8 be can give nie here, I'd sue for a divorce to- 
morrow, and get it, too, and then—‘ away, away, to 
my love who is over the sea.” 

She sang the last words in a light, flippant tone, 
and then. 4 down to write to Dr: Matthewson, 
whose last letter, received before she left Dresden, was 
still unanswered. 

Three weeks after Rosamond left’ Rothsay to be 
governess to Mrs. Andrews’ children on a-silary of 
forty pounds a year, 

Everard and Jesephine both went to the station to 
see her off, the one driving down in the carriage with 
her, and making a great show of regret and sorrow, 
kissing her gushingly at the jast, and bidding her be 
sare and writeas often as every week, the ether walk- 
ing over from hie office, and maintaining the utmost 
reserve nnd apparent indifference,as if the parting 
were nothing +o him except he felé incumbent upon 
himself to see that the luggage and tickets were 
right; but.at the laat, when he. atood with Rossie’s 
hand in his, there came-a look of anguish into his 
eyes, and his lips were deathly white as he said good- 
bye, and knew that all which made life bearable to 
bim was leaving him for ever. 

The pallor of his face, and the expression of his 
eyes, did not escape Josephine’s watchful notice; 
though she hated him for it, and resented it hotly, 
she could not forbear trying her powers of fascination 
upon him even then, and as he walked with her-across 
the long platform to pnt her in the carriage—for he 
never failed to treat her with politeness—she sai ! to 
him with her most seductive sntile and .coquettish 
manner : 

““Gome home with me, Ned, and be friends. 
What's the use.of playing off anylonger? I'll try 
my best to fill Rossie’s place.” 

The last-words-werespoken with asneer,and made 
him very angry, but he offered no reply, and after 
seoing her safe.into. the carriage, and wrapping the 
lap-rode around her, he touched his hat politely, and 
with such pain io his heart 
and sense of loss as people feel when returning from 
the grave where. they have buried afl the world held 
dearest and best to them. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ir was the first of January when Rossie left Roth- 
ray, and just three weeks from that day a wild storm 
was sweeping over the hills, and great clouds of slest 
and snow. went drifting down into the open grave in 
Bronson churchyard, towards which a little group of 
mourners were slowly wending their way. 

Nothing had availed to restore life and health to 

oor wasted, worn-out Mollie Morton, although at 
first she seemed much better, and Trix and Bunchie, 
in their childish way, thanked Him who was making 
their mamma well, while the Rev. Theodore felt 
somethi:g like new hope within him at the cheerful 
letters Mollie wrote of what the climate was doing 
for her. 

But the improvement was only temporary, and 
neither orange blossoms nor southern sunshine could 
hold the spirit which longed so to be free, and which 
welcomed death without a shadow of fear. 

“T have had much to make me happy,’ Mollie 
said to Beatrice, one day, when that faithful friend 
sat by her holding the tired head upon‘her bosom 
and gently smoothing the once black hair which now 
was more than three-fourths grey, though Mollie was 
only thirty-one. “Two lovely chiliren, and’ the 
kindest, best husband in the world—the man I loved 
and wanted so much, and who, I think, likes me and 
will miss me some-when I am gone for ever.’’ 

This shesaid, looking straight at Beatrice, whose 
face was very pale as she stooped to kiss the white 
forehead end answered : 

“Tam sure he will miss you, and so shall I, for I 
have learned to love you so much, and shall be so 
sorry when you are gone, 

“Truly, truly will you be sorry when I am dead? 
I hardly thought anybody would be that but father 
and mother, and the children,” Mollie said, while 
the lips quivered and the great tears rolled down 
her cheeks as she continued : 

“ Weare alone now, for the last time it. may be, and 
T want to say to you what has been in my heart to 
say and what I must say before I die. When I was 
up in that dreary back room, you remember, so sick 
and forlorn, and poor, snd you came to me, bright, 
and gay, and beautiful, I did not like it “4 all, 
and for a time I felt hard towards you and angry at 
Theodore, who, I.knew, must see the difference 
between me, his wife—faded and plain, and sickly, 
and old before my time, and you, the woman he 
loved first—fresh and young, and full of life and 
Lealth, and hens. How you did scem to fill the 
dingy room with brightness,and beauty, and. what 
a contrast 7m wers to me, and Theodore saw it, 
tov, when he came in and found you there. But 
if there wasa regret in. his heart—a sigh for what 
might—yes, what ought to have been, he never let 
itappear, But be was so good, and kind and tender 
toward me that I felt the jealousy giving way, 
though there was a little hardness left toward you 
and that night after Theo was sleeping ‘beside me t 
prayed and prayed that He would take ftaway, and 
He did, and I came at last to know you as you are, 
the dearest, noblest, most unselfish woman the world 
ever saw,” 

“No, no, you must not say that. ‘Iam not good 
or unselfish ; you don’t: know me,’’ Bee cried, think- 
ing remorsefully of the times:wpen to herself she 
had ridiculed the brown alpaca dress and the woman 
who wore it when she first saw them on the ship, 
and how often. since she had tired of her society, in 
which she really fonnd no pleasure, sueh as she 
might have found elsewhere. 

But she could not wound her by telling her this, 
She could only protest that she was not all Mrs, 
Morton believed her to be, But,Mollie would not 
listen, 

“You must be good,” she said, “or you would 
never have left.your beautiful homeand,your friends 
and attached yourself to me, who am only.a drag 
upon you, Butsometime.in the future you will be 
rewarded ; and, forgive me, Miss Belknap, if I speak 
out plain. I do not. know-how yon feel towards 
Theo, but of this Iam sure, he has never taken an- 
other into the place you once filled, and ata suitable 
time after Lam gone, he will repeat the words he 
said to you years ago, and if he does, don’t send him 
away asecond time. Trix is like you now in her 
way of acting and speaking, and Bunchie will learn 
though she is heavier and slower toimitate. I give 
them to you so gladly, and I want you to look after 
them a little before you go to live with them for 
good. Mrs, Hayden will offer to take them ; shehas 
said as mach to me, and she will be kinder to them 
now than she would. once‘have been. Her hasband’s 
sudden death and the birth of little Harry have made 
a great change in her, but P’d rather you looked 
after my darlings. I want thom to bo like you, who 
have been so kind to me when-there was nothing 
about me to attract one like:you. You will be happy 
with Theo-- so happy, some day, andaf I am:per- 





mitted to know it, I shall be glad for him, and you, 
and the children.” 

There was too heavy a sorrow in Beatrice’s heart, 
and her voice was too full of tears for her to speak to 
the dying woman who clung so closely to her. 

Dear little ones, they did not know their mother 
was dying ; but Beatrice did, and her tears fell like 
rain upon the pinched, white face pillowed on her 
arm as. she kissed the quivering lips which whis- 
pered softly : 

**Darling Trix and Bunchie—Heaven bless them 
—and tell Theo—tell him, Mollie will beat the beau- 
tiful gate, waiting and watching for him, and for 
you all—as they now wait and watch for me over 
there, the shining ones, crowding on the shore, and 
some are there to whom I first teld the story of Jesus 
in the far off heathen land. Tell Theo they are 
there, and many whom he led to the Saviour, It is 
no delusion, as some have thought. Iseethem. I 
see into Heaven, and it is so mear; it lies right 
side by side with this world, and only a step 
between.” 

Her mind-was wandering a little, for her words 
became indistinct, until her voice ceased altogether 
and she seemed to fall asleep. 

Mrs. Hayden, who had been out to drive with 
Harry, came bustling in, laden with fresh oranges 
and full of vitality and life; but Beatrice gave her 
a sign which checked her at once and made her hold 
her breath as she drew mear the bed aud looked at 
the pinched face with the unmistakable mark of 
death upon it, 

“No one cam help her now, and if she could speak 
she would rather weshould be alone with her, I am 
sure,’ Beessid, and so: the two women sat down 
and watehed her ad the last great ie went. on 
and the soul parted from the body, which was occa- 
sionally convulsed with pain, as if it were hard to 
sever the tie which bound together the mortal and 
immortal, 

And far down the coast threading in and ont 
among the little islands and streams came the boat 
which bore the Rev. Morton to the wife he 
hoped to find alive. 

Bee’s summons had, found him busy with his 
pepple, with whom he was deservedly popular, and 
who followed him withprayers for his own safety, 
and, if possible, the recovery of his wife, whom they 
had never seen. 

But this last was not to be, and when about noon 
the boat came up to its accustomed landing-place, 
and Mrs. Julia Hayden stood on the wharf to meet 
him, he knew by one glance at her face that he had 
come too late. 

Everything which love could devise was done for 
the dead, on whose white face the husband's tears 
fell fast when he first looked upon it, feeling, it may 
be, an inner consciousness of remorse ag he re- 
membered that all his heart had not been given to 


er. 

But he had been most kind, and tender, and con- 
siderate, and he folded her children and his in his 
arms, and felt that in all the world there was nothing 
so dear to him or ever could be as his motherless 
little ones. 

The next day they left. Beatrice stopped with 
Mrs. Hayden, bat she was with the mourners who 
steod ‘by the grave that wild January dey when 
Mollhie;Morton was buried, and she gave the message 
of the dead to the sorrowing husband, who, whether 
he bad really loved his wife or not, wept like a child 
when he saw her Isid away under the blinding snow, 
which, ere the close of the day, covered the grave. 

Both Everard and Roasie had written to Beatrice 
telling her of Josephine’s presence at the Forrest 
House, but it was from Aunt Rachel, who, in Bee’s 
absence retiained at Elm Park, that she received in- 
formation which, before Mrs. Morton died, had made 
ber very rebellious against remaining away from 
Rothesay, where she felt she was needed, and 
which, now that Mollie-was dead, made her turn 
@ deaf ear to all Mrs. Hayden’s and Mr. Morton’s 
entresties that she should at least stop in Bronson 
long enough to get rested from her journey. 

She was not tired, she said, and it was imperative 
that she should be home as soon’ as possible, ahd so 
the very day after the funeral, inspite of the storm 
and the earhest desires of her friends, she took the 
evening train for home; bat the storm proved to be 
of three days’ duration, and so heavily bloekaded 
were the roads both south and west, and so many 
trains were off the track, that it was a week before 
she ‘finally reached Rothssy, and ‘was welcomed by 
Everard, towhom she had telegraphed, and who 
bailed her retarn with joy, feeling now that he-had 
at least one ally and friend in Rothsay. 


+ * * * * * 
Josephine had resolved to be popular at any cost, 


and make for herself « party, and so.good use had 
sho made of her.time and opportunities that when 


- and read her o 





Beatrice arrived almost everybody in Rothsay was 
more or less inclined towards the lady of the Forrest 
House, where an entire new state of things and code 
of laws had been inaugurated. 

Axie had of course vacated immediately after 
Rossie’s departure, and Josephine had been wise 
enough not toask her to remain. She knew the old 
woman was strongly prejudiced against her, and was 
= when she departed, bag and bundle. for the 

ttle house she had purchased in town where she 
could be near “her boy,” and wash and mend his 
clothes, and fight for him when necessary, as it 
sometimes was, for people could not easily under- 
stand his indifference to the beautiful creature 
who was making such a sensation in town, and whom 
women ran to the windows to see when she drove by 
in the pretty phacton which, through Rossie’s in- 
fluence, she had managed to get from Everard, or 
rather from the estate. 

It is true the horse did not suit her. It was too 
old and slow. and not at all like the spirited animal 
she used to drive with Captain Sparkes at her side 
in Holburton, but it was an heirloom, as she called 
it, laughingly, raised from astock of horses which 
had been in the family for years, and was so steady 
that Mr. Forrest was perfectly willing to trust her 
with it, and each day she drove round the town, 
showing herself everywhere, bowing to everybody 
high and low, and because she had heard that Miss 
Belknap used todo so, taking out to drive the sick 
and infirm among the poor and needy, to whom she 
was ell kindness and sympathy. 

With this class, however, she did not stand as 
well as.with the grade above them, It would almost 
seem as if were gifted with a special insight, 
ter aright. 

Granny Ricketts in particular set her face against 
her, and so her pumpkin hood and old-fashioned 
black cloak were never seen in the pbhaeton which 
appeared so often inthe streets. Rhoda Ann, how- 
over, endorsed her fully at first, and saw in her tho 
new leader who was to take Bee Belknap’s place in 
the ranke of the reformers, 

But this Josephine had no intention of doing. She 
believed more in the old wine she had found in the 
cellar of the Forrest House than she did in the 
reformers, whose ranks had been somewhat lessened 

deserters lack of interest in those wh o ran 
so well at first. 

S80 when Rhoda Ann asked her to join the league 
rig gpsncind declined and said she did not believe 
in way of proceeding. Men should be per- 
suaded not to drink instead of forced not to sell. 

Of course she was a strong temperance woman, and 
only took a little wine, or ale, or bitters of some 
kind, now and then, when her stomach was out of 
order and she was out of sorts, but she would rather 
not join the league, which could hardly be said to 
have accomplished any good. 

Rhoda Ann could have pointed to Ike Catchem as 
aliving trophy of what had been done, but as she 
was now often seen leaving her house at all hours 
of day and night, too, she forebore from feelings of 
delicacy, but was loud in her supplications for the 
entire conversion of the woman, who thanked her 
very sweetly for the interest manifested in her, and 
wished well tothe cause which she had greatly at 
heart, she said, and then made sad inroads upon the 
wine in the cellar, some of which was imported and 
bore foreign seals and marks, while more of it was 
made from grapes which grew upon the estate, 
and dated back te a time before Everard was born. 

One of the late Mr. Forrest’s hobbies had been 
making wine, and doing it himself, too, in his own 
way, which consisted into bringing into use and 
into the centre of the kifchen every available pan, 
dish, bowl, crock, and jar in the house, and then de- 
liberately snapping each grape by itself, nothwith- 
standing Aunt Axie’s often-repeated assertions that 
“smashin’ ’em body and bones answered every pur- 
poss, and saved a heap of time and bother.” 

Everard’s father cared nothing for bother nor 
time, and made his wine his own way, year after 
year, and filled his gellars with Isbelled bottles, 
which were seldom ‘touched, for he rarely drank 
himself, and once his wife would not suffer it to 
appear on her table; so gallon after gallon accumu- 
Iated on’ his hands, and was left at last for the 
woman he had denounced as a “ yellow-haired 
hussy” “to swallow down,” as old Axie expressed 
it, when she found that wine slways formed a part 
of the lady’s dinner, Josephine offering as an excuse 
that she had t 80 stomed to it in Dresden 
that she really didnot feel quite well and strong 
withont it. - 

' This made her unpopular with the reformers, but 
as these were now's very sinali party she cared but 
little for their opinions, especially as she. was so 
popular ¢clsewhere and so much sought after. 


(0. be Continued’) 
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[TH& DEAN OF 


DEAN STANLEY. 
———@— 


Tn ordinary career of an English ecclesiastic 
does not offer many points of general interest, and 
it is cast for the most part in a professional, perbaps 
ina parochial, groove. Not, certainly, that “the 
daily round, the common task” of Christian minis- 
tration is in any instance beneath notice; these 
labours of unostentatious beneficence have the 
highest claim to acknowledgment and to honour. 
These things are of the utmost importance, and if 
we turn aside from such recitals or from such 
subjects the loss is certainly our own. But the 
details, like the details of the majority of human 
lives, are tolerably uniform; and any interest they 
excite is,as we have said, very much unprofessional, 
or, as in the case of many an excellent man, is largely 
denominational. 

Many of the best men in the country are never 
heard of. This, as Montgomery’s beautiful verses 
serve to remind us, is the “Common Lot.” Many, 
again, are limited in their fame to their particular 
party, circle, or denomination. Such men of neces- 
sity could hardly find a place in a general biograpby ; 
we cannot—though a Higher Power will—glorify 
the local saints or the village Hampdens, But there 
are sometimes found men in the several ecclesiastical 
ranks who, in @ sense perfectly well understood, are, 
besides being ecclesiastics, public men also. Of such 
is Dean Stanley—concerning whom we will essay a 
few observations. He is a man of versatile and varied 
ability; he may be said worthily to fill many 
parts; and among the masses of his countrymen 
he is universally known and universally honoured, 
Possessing liberal scholarship and graceful culture, 
endued with high sentiments and far-reaching 
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sympathies, a* humanist, a philanthropist, and an 
eloquent preacher of a common Religion; all this 
at least is the Dean of Westminster. 

Dean Stanley was born in 1815, being the son of 
the Rev. Edward Stanley, rector of Alderley, 
Cheshire, and afterwards by nomination of Lord 
Melbourne, Bishop of Norwich, Sir John Stanley, 
of Alderley Park, grandfather of the present Dean, 
married Margaret, the heiress of Hugh Owen, Esq., 
of Penrhos, Anglesea ; from which place, by the way, 
may have come the second name of Dr. Stanley, 
Arthur Penrhyn. 

Sir John Stanley was the representative of an 
ancient branch of the Stanley family, having a 
common ancestry with the famous Earls of Derby; 
he was succeeded in his title and property by his 
eldest son, created in 1839 Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The father of Dean Stanley, the Jate Bishop, was 
in many ways a remarkable man. His son has sup- 
plied an interesting and touching tribute to his 
memory in the little biographical sketch or memoir 
prefixed to the episcopal charges and addresses. He 
had an indviduality of his own, and, like all men of 
marked individuality, possessed, it should seem, 
occasional eccentricities, almost always of an estim- 
able sort, together with decided gifts of intellect and 
of conduct. He fulfilled with conscientious care a 
good work, now happily less rare, at Alderley, in 
those days of hunting, non-resident, easy-going 
country persons. Heartily he threw himself into the 
novelties of genuine parish work, teaching at all 
times a liberal Christianity, being on friendly terms 
with good people of all possible persuasions, caring 
much for the temporal needs and notably for the 
secular education of his flock, whom he visited 
annually after his elevation to the episcopate, and 
with whom through life he held a relationship of 
enduring affection. 





In politics, like his gifted son—and here one state. 
ment will adequately serve for both—he was in the 
best sense a Liberal, but he was also attached to 
natioual history and to inherited order, and may 
perhaps be succinctly described as a Whig of the 
school of Burke, 

He had occasion to oppose the narrowness of the 
hide-bound Toryism (as Carlyle calls it) which 
chiefest of all things would keep the people in their 
places—meaning in those days in ignorance and 
subjection, and equally he had occasion to oppose 
the doctrines of the vulgar levelling and anarchic 
order, which at the time of the Reform Biil, and to 
& far more mischievous extent in our own day, found 
auditors ready to swallow those pestilent allurements 
of the professional demagogue. He, too, alarmed the 
bigots, especially when he wanted the virtuous 
Arnold of Rugby (a name now dear to the nation at 
large) to preach the sermon at his consecration. If 
he did not attain the same stature of mental fulness 
he curiously resembled, in bis opinions and in a hun- 
dred near characteristics, the late Archbishop 
Whately. 

The domestic life of this good Bishop must have 
been beautiful. He sent. his son Arthur to Rugby, 
to Arnold, for whom the regard of the father has 
been perpetuated in the son. No modern English 
schoolmaster wielded an influence like that of 
Arnold; but we gladly send our readers to the pages 
of Tom Brown’s Schooldays’’ for a pleasant ac- 
count of the man who helped to trim the intellect 
and fashion the character of Dean Stanley, At 
Rugby he passed brilliantly. But we ought to add 
a reference to his own capital biography, ‘‘ Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold.” From Rugby he passed to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he pursued a singularly suc- 
cessful career. He gained a scholarship at Balliol 
and the Newdegate prize for an English poem on the 
subject of “ The Gipsies.”’ 

After gaining the Ireland Scholarship he became 
first class in Olassicsin 1837, obtained the Latin 
Essay Prize in 1839, and was elected Fellow of Uni- 
versity College in 1840. For twelve years 
he was Tutor of his College, and was appointed 
Select Preacher in 1845. He has filled a suc- 
cession of exalted positions—-positions in all cases 
fairly falling to his brilliant abilities and his 
lofty character, In 1851 he was appointed Canon 
of Canterbury. A literary result of this appointment 
was his Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral, and he 
has since published a like volume for the Abbey of 
Westminster. In 1858 he was appointed Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxfdrd, His ‘‘ Three 
Introductory Lectures,” published in pamphlet form 
—would that he would give them in new and cheap 
guise for the general public, who would really profit 
—are significant specimens of his course of lectures 
and of his own ecclesiastical and theological senti- 
ments. He touches dry facts and much-vexed 
questions in the spirit of an Erasmus and with the 
pencil of a Macaulay. He also held the posts of 
Canon of Christchurch and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 

In 1862 he was selected to accompany the Prince 
of Wales in his toyr to the Hast, a service for which 
he had been destined by Prince Albert, who was 
ever quick to single out high-minded thinkers and 
liberal scholars. Previously, too, Dr. Stanley had 
enjoyed, we believe, the intimate acquaintance of 
Chevalier Bunsen, The Prince left England in 
February, 1862, accompanied by General Bruce (who 
died in the journey) as governor, by Dr. Stanley and 
others, A record of his journey has been preserved 
in some valuable notes appended to the Eastern 
Sermons of Dean Stanley. His descriptions of Egypt, 
of the visit to the tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron, 
and of the celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
Mount Gerizim, are especially to be noted. They 
visited Alexandria, the Pyramids, Jaffa, Jerusalem; 
Greece was omitted owing toa delay necessitated by 
the lamented death of the Prince Consort. On Haster 
Day, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated by Dr. Stanley. After 
spending several weeks in Syria, a homeward route 
was taken by way of Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Cephalonia, and Malta, On the evening of 
the 4th of June His Royal Highness reached Windsor 
Castle. . 

In 1863 Dr, Stanley was appointed Dean of West- 
minster. This appointment by no means pleased the 
High Church or Puseyite party, who would always 
narrow the Establishment to their own views, and 
who, as supposed possessors of exclusive orthodoxy, 
would not permit opinions other than their own, 
As matter of fact the English Church (which contains 
in her services passages of a High Church or 
sacerdotal character, and es or articles capable 
only of a Low Church interpretation) was built on & 
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compromise in the time of the Tudors, and has ever 
practically continued that compromise, and has 
afforded a clear, practical comprehension or latitude. 

In a journal like this we cannot enter into theo- 
logical disputes. But we may be allowed to attempt 
a passing word to explain—nothing whatever else— 
the attitude of Dean Stanley and similar liberal 
teachers. In a word they preach religion rather 
than a special theology. Now, we must all have 
observed, among men of various speculative opinions 
and creeds, among Romanists, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, or even among virtuous heathens as Socrates 
or Antoninus, certain el ts of a goodness 
—not morality merely, but morality with a sentiment, 
and in modern times with a sentiment which we can 
call distinctively Christian. There is a subtle 
something, @ eommon religious element, in all these 
good men, and that is religion, which is afterwards 
shaped by accretions of rival dogma into many sects, 
often bitterly denouncing each other. In this view 
there is a common religion, and beyond that, more- 
over, a certain common Christian religion, and then, 
in quite another plane, there are the rival opinions 
which go to form creeds and sects. 

This explanation is necessary. People may admit 
it or not, though practically, in daily life, we all 
largely recognise it. Nearly ali of us have met good 
men holding very divergent, speculative viewe. 
Now, it is on this common and radical religious 
teaching that the Dean would more especially insist, 
while allowing great breadth or latitude or even 
haze in sectarian variations. Unless we suppose 
infallable authority to be lodged in some quarter, 
teaching us Truth beyond possibility of error, this is 
the final product, Generally, the tolerant and com- 
prehensive school in the church, with of course much 
of individual variety, has received the designation 
of the Broad Church. 

The Dean’s personal qualities and characteristics 
are amply illustrated in his sermons. They abound, 
not so much in processes of logic or in curious specu- 
lations, as in simple statement of great varieties de- 
clared with singularly fluent rhetoric, sustained and 
eloquent, and abounding in a wreath of felicitous 
illustration. Macaulay’s prose style is familiar ; and 
for fluency, vivacity, force, poetic grace, splen- 
dour of effect, Dean Stanley may be called, while his 
— is still his own utterly, the Macaulay of the 
pulpit, 

As an ecclesiastic Dean Stanley has ‘‘ given his 
right hand ”’ freely to all—te Newman Hall, to Dr, 
Vance Smith, to Dr, Rigg—to Pére Hyacinthe, 
Associated with bim in London life and enterprise 
have been men like Dr, Vaughan and Canon 
Kingsley. The High Church, it has been said, will 
not forgive him for defending the evangelical Dr, 
Gorham, and for admitting Noncoaformisis to com- 
munion; the Evangelicals will not forget that he 
raised his voice against the persecution of Dr. Pnsey, 
while both oppose his notions about tolerating the 
advanced school of thought, It is not needful to 
enter into particulars. 

Most pleasant of all is it, particularly to the gene- 
ral reader, to contemplate the Dean as a philan- 
thropist, in his unvarying interest in and unvarying 
kindness towards the poor and downtrodden, in his 
great care for little children. In enterprises of this 
sort he was much encouraged by his wife, Lady 
Augusta Stanley. He had in 1863 married this lady, 
a daughter of the Earl of Elgin, whom, however, 
he lost in the spring of 1876, to the great regret, 
not only of her own circle, but of the people at large, 
aud especially of the poor of Westminster, to whom 
she had been a liberal benefactress. 

In his support of movements tending for the 
benefit of the people the Dean has been indefatiga- 
ble. He is connected with the Working Men’s 
College, the Working Men’s Lecture Society, &c., 
&c.; and has frequently extended his hospitality to 
representatives of similar popular bodies. He has 
been a prominent supporter of the movement de- 
tigned to promote the window culture of flowers in 
the dwellings of the poor; the annual exhibition was 
held and prizes awarded afew weeks ago. Words 
would fail to tell of his countless displays of wide 
human sympatiiy. Perhaps we cannot better con- 
clude our fragmentary sketch than with a few very 
characteristic words addressed in his annual sermon 
on Innocents’ Day to the young. 

This is the way in which Dean Stanley speaks to 
little children : 

“What is it, then, we can recommend to all 
children if they wish to please their parents, to 
please Him, and to go to Heaven? Love honest 
work, love to get knowledge, never be ashamed of 
saying your prayers morning and evening. It will 
help you to be good all througli the day. Always 
keep your promises ; do not pick up foolish and dirty 
Stories; never, never tell a lie; never strixe, or 








hurt, or be rude to a woman or agirl, or anyone 
weaker or younger than yourselves, Be ready even 
to risk your own lives to save that of a friend, or a 
companion, or a brother or a sister. 

“Be very kind to poor dumb animals—never put 
them to pain; they are His creatures as well as you, 
and if you hurt them you will become brutal and 
base yourselves. Remember always to be gentle 
and attentive to older people ; listen and do not in- 
terrupt when they are talking. If you have an old 
father, or a grandfather, or a sick uncle or aunt, 
remember not to disturb them by loud talking or 
rough play. Be careful and tender to them. You 
cannot think what good it does them, and if it should 
happen that any of you have a poor father or a poor 
mother who has to get up early to go about their 
business and earn their bread—aud your bread, re- 
member—what a pleasure it will be to them to find 
that their little boy or little girl has been out of bed 
before them ona cold wioter’s morning, and has 
lighted a bright, blazing fire, so as to give them a 
warm cup of tea, 

“ Think what a pleasureit would be to them, if they 
are sick, if they are deaf or blind, to find a little boy 
or a little girl to speak to them, or to read to them, 
or to lead them about. It is not only the comfort 
they havein having help; itis a still greater comfort 
in knowing that they have a good little son, ora 
good little daughter, who is anxious to help them, 
and who they feel sure will be a joy and not a trouble 
to them by day and by night. No Curistmas present 
can be so welcome to any father or mother, or friend 
as a belief that their children are growing up truth- 
ful, manly, courageous, courteous, unselfish,and re- 
ligious, and do not think that any-of these things are 
toe much for any of you, 

“I know that many of you may have great 
temptations: perhaps you may have homes where it 
is very difficult to be tidy and clean; perhaps as you 
go to school along the streets there may be wicked 
people who try to lead you astray, and make you 
steal and swear; and yet lam sure that if you will 
do your best you will find such delight in doing your 
duty and in what is going on, that whoéver doeth 
these good things, says the Bible, whether he be 
young or old, boy or girl, shall never fail.’’ 

Dean Stanley has published Lectures on the 
Eastern Church, Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
and a Critical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; he has contributed much to the higher 
periodical literature, to the “ Quarterly Review,” 
“The Edinburgh Review,’’ ‘‘The Contemporary,” 
‘© Macmillan’s Magazine,” “Good Words,” &c. He 
has also contributed extensively to the valuable dic- 
tionaries, classical and biblical, edited by Dr. William 
Smith, Heisa member of many learned societies, 
British and foreign; he held the office of Lord 
Rector in the University of St. Andrews, 1873- 
76, isa Select Preacher at Oxtord, is Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Literature to the Royal Academy, 
and is a Oorresponding Member of the French 
Institute. T.H.G. 


THE HOUSEWIFE AS A COMPANION, 


Ir would indeed be well if many a housewife 
would take into serious consideration how greatly 
the comfort and happiness of home depend on her 
way of conducting the daily details of life—how 
much on her equanimity of temper and her manner 
of interesting herself, or trying to do so,in the 
tastes, occupation, and conversation of him whose 
chosen companion she is, A companion implies a 
sympathetic being, ready to enter with hardy zest 
into all that interests and amuses the person she 
lives with. The household may be conducted in 
the best possible manner as regards economy, 
method, and outward appearance—and far be it 
from me to depreciate the excellence of the house- 
wife who can do all this; but still she may not be 
companionable, and this must necessarily be a daily 
disappointment to her lord. 

Engrossed with ber ménage, with her children, 
or with her needlework, she has no ear for the 
weary man, who, on his return from his daily toil, 
vainly turns to his wife for any mutual conversation. 
He has had trouble and worry in his business, 
perhaps, but knows it to be quite hopeless to obtain 
her hearing and sympathy on such tiresome topics, 
and so he says nothing. Well be it for him if he be 
not assailed with complaints and grumblings of 
petty home vexations, which a good housewife would 
try to conceal altogether. 

A man may love books, but the partner of his fire- 
side does not care for reading, and wishes he would 
give up turning over the leaves, and talk to her in- 
stead. A husband may deligit in pictures, but the 





wife knows nothing of art, and will not endeavour 
to cultivate a knowledge or taste for it; nor is she 
able to undergo the fatigue, soshe says, of standing 
about at galleries or exhibitions, to look at them— 
they bore her. Music she has entirely given up. 

She declares she has no time, even supposing her 
powers as a vocalist or executant ever passed the 
bounds of mediocrity, and so she never beguiles his 
evening hours with any of those melodies, simple or 
scientific, that at one time he loved so well, and thus 
the companionship of the old days ceases to exist. 
Her husband may dote on country life, enjoy beau- 
tiful scenery, sporting, or an occasional ride after 
hounds. She hates the country; it is dull, and 
nothing but London, its streets, squares and shops 
can satisfy her. 

There exist women who even prevent their un- 
lucky mates from enjoying society, and throw 
stumbling blocks in their way if they propose to see 
their friends. This lady of the house dislikes going 
out also, perobance because she is aware that she is 
unable to compete with her neighbours in dress or 
conversation ; so she insists on remaining at home. 
The husband remonstrates at first, urges a little for 
a time, and at last gives it up in despair. 

And if the companion be unsympathetic when 
domestio matters go right, what a lot must be his 
when, added to this, his household is in perpetual 
confusion—when there exists a total incapacity for 
administration, for the ruling of servants, or retain- 
ing them for more than askort time. Truly such a 
one has littleto console the weariness of his life, 


) Unless he possess a cluster of children to refresh him 


with their innocent young faces. Whose is the 
fault? Why does the husband fail in making him- 
self acquainted with the tastes and capacities of his 
future wife before he marries? Surely he is able to 
judge for himself, But this is not so easy a matter. 

In the hey-day ef love-making, when a halo is 
thrown over the object of a man’s affections by his 
own state of mind—when even the faults of his 
fiancée seem attractive—how can he guess what she 
will be as the intimate and trusted friend of his 
home and life? He is sureshe is perfection, and for 
some time he may even be weak enough to think her 
so. A new position and responsibilities bring out 
the true character of the young housewife. She finds 
herself suddenly an important person, and according 
to her capabilities she handles, well or ill, the reins 
so lately put into her bands. But the management 
of a household is one thing ; the housewife as a help- 
mate and a companion is another, 

Let us imagine such a model being! She will be 
ready on her husband’s return from his daily avoca- 
tions to meet him with a smile of encouragement, and 
interest herself in any topic he may desire for the 
moment to discuss, entering heartily into it, and giv- 
ing it her best consideration, aiding bim by her in- 
telligent remarks or inquiries in his views of many 
things. Suppose the topic to be politics, she listens 
attentively, and tries to comprehend its complica- 
tions; to the news of the day she lends a willing ear 
to the opinions of her better half, assisting him witu 
her own, 

She reads; and many pleasant communings the 
harmonious couple enjoy as they talk over, current 
literature or books lately perused by them at tlic 
fireside, or in the leisure of acountry holiday, She 
delights in pictures ; is the first to propose a visit to 
any exhibitions which may be open to the inspec- 
tion of the public, dwelling with an artistic apprecia- 
tion on the merits of each individual painting which 
attracts her own or her husband’s attention, 

Music possesses for her the utmost charm; she 
will put aside everything to hear it. The slightest 
hint from her better half of a desire to hear her play 
or sing will meet with instant compliance. ‘They 
chat together of past days; she listens with avidity 
to the reminiscences of his childhood and schoolboy 
pranks, comparing her own youth with his, and 
living over again with him these happy bygone 
times, How she delights in a trip to the country 
with her genial partner—as genial he must become 
under her influence—enjoying the quiet, the views, 
the sunsets, the trees, or what not! 

This model housewife will stroll or walk, as her 
husband seems inclined; she will light his pipe, if 
ne be a smoker ; see him start off with his dogs and 
gun, if he be a sportsman; and give him a parting 
word as he rides to cover. Some men take pleasure 
in a garden, and pass many delightful hours in 
pruning trees, budding roses, trimming aud rearing 
plants and shrubs, The model housewife will not 
be found behindhand here, With gardening-gloves 
and scissors, she is always at her companion’s side 
to aid or advise him in his work, deepening the 
interest he takes in his botanical pursuits, In all 
things she is au intelligent, cheerful, sensible com- 
panion, and her busband’s various pleasures and 
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occupations are enhanced and assisted by her pre- 
sence, 

Truly such a honsewife is a helpmeet for any 
man; and ii she be a helpmeet to him in hours of 
happiness and ease, what shall we imagine her at 
the times of sickuess, sorrow, and aiversity? A 
patient nurse, and @ sympethetic friend in all 
troubles, whether sinall or great. She shares the 
sorzow with the partuer of her daily life, solacing 
him in toil, weariness, or disappointment, loss of 
money, or position. He feels that the load is light- 
ened when she is near—the troable is halved if she 
but know of it, 

This is the: picture of the model housewife as a 
companion. How well would it be for tue world at 
large, and for individuals at home, if we endeavoured 
to take it as. our copy, and imitate it to the life, 





Se 


THE GOSPEL OF NATURE, 


Ir the undevout astronomer is mad,as has been 
alleged, so also is the undevout naturallist. No 
theory which dees not admit that infinite intelli- 
genee, operating through « system of fixed laws, con- 
trols all the operations of nature, ean rationally ex- 
plain the erder and regularity by which tiey are 
characterised. The periodic movements and changes 
which takes place in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are palpably the results of immutable 
laws, They never vary either in time or manner. 

Precisely at the same seasons, year after year, the 
birds of passage perform their pilgiimage, and the 
migrants of the sea are equally punctual. The 
swallows are always true to time—the shad, herring 
and mackerel never disappoint us. The hibernating 
mouse could not “turnin”? and “turn out” with 
greater regularity if it consulted the almanac, nor 
the ermine and the sable put en and put off their 
cold-weather coats with a stricter regard to dates if 
they were subject to army regulations. Insects 
appear or disappear without fail, rain or shine. 

Trees bud, plants flower, seeds ripen, leaves fall, 
asif by the calendar, and it has been said that if an 
observant naturalist, who had long been shut out 
from the light of day and the society of men, with- 
out any means of measuring time, were suddenly 
brought into the fields and woods, he would be able, 
from the notes of the birds and the odours of the 
flowers, to discover the exact period of the year. 

Atheists, or men professing to be atheists, tell us 
that this fair world of ours, and all this order and 
regularity, were and ars the offspring of chance. 
When chance shall have made a watch, but not till 
then, it may be worth while for those of us who read 
with reverent eyes the gospel of nature, and look 
through it up to its holy Author, to chop logic with 
atheists, pantheists, and tiraterialists. 





THINKING. 

THINKING is not dreaming. The world is full of 
dreamets. A few men do most of its thinking. 
Thinking is manufacturing. It is taking mental 
tools and hammering, and filing, and moulding, and 
shaping, until idexs have grown into full develoned 
realities of the brain, with dimensions and clearly 
marked outlines. The reason there are not more 
thinkers is becnnse thinking is work; it wears away 
tissuveand muscle. It is tiresome, It requires tite 
and purpose, 

Men can dream while they sleep; to work thoy 
must be awake. Dreaming is tearing away the 
flood-gate and allowing the flood to ponr through; 
if anything remains it is only driftwood that may 
chance to hang on the way. Minds fil) with drift- 
wood because they are uot thinking. Thinking is 
measuring chances, weighing principles, watching 
the operation of law; it isa process of creeping upon 
things and taking them by surprise before they have 
time to getaway. 

A thinker isa hunter. He must live alone, He 
must be satisfied with small daily fare, and often see 
his game fly before he has time to shoot. He must 
have courage to face chasms, and dark places, and 
climb steep mountains, He must love solitude on 
an outpost hidden in the rocks. 

And here is the reason this ago is not profitable for 
good thinkers. It issan age of company, of travel, of 
theatre-going, of corporations and speculations. Men 
live in crowds. Communion with nature is shut out. 
There are no sparks because the flint and steel are 
not in contact, Men are following the college drones, 
“ ponying’’ through life, Everybody wants to ride, 
Going to the spring for water is ont of the fashion, 
The spring must come up the hi!l. We want to turn 





the faucet and have things run out to our hand, and i 


the faucet must be on casters, that it may be con- 
venient, 

For these reasons most people are only sponges ; they 
live wholly by absorption and are like the thing they 
touched last. They wait for things to “turn up;” 
but the only thing they ever find turning up, 
especially for them, isa little sod in alone corner 
of the graveyard, and they are at last laid away, 
while the great multitude having never missed them, 
ask in wonder, “ When did he die?” 


———— 


THE ARMY. 


Tun officers of the English army have been in- 
formed as to the future conditions of their service. 
A subsaltern of 15 years’ service will be ertitled to 
£1,700 on leaving the service; if he serves for three 
years longer he is to get £2,000. The same gratuities 
are paysble to captains, whe also have the option of 
tetiring on half pay after 15 years’ service or of 
receiving £200 per annum for life after 20 years. 
Field officers come im for equally libersl treatment, 
majors getting pensions of £250 per annum after 23 
years, and £300 after 27 years, while lieuteunnt- 
colonels are entitled to retiring allowances ranging 
from £250 to £365 a year, the latter amount being 
payable to them after 30 years’ service. 

Should a liewtenant-colonei complete the five years 
of command which entitle him to the rank of breves- 
colonel, he will receive £420 for the rest of his life. 
These provisions apply equally to purchase and 
nou-purchase oflicers, but the former have otker 
valuable boons offered tothem, A ijarge sum will 
certainly be required every year, probably between 
£400,000 and £500,000 per annum at first, and about 
£300,000 after the first five years. 











FACETIZ, 


Tt was at a party the otherevening. There was.a 
lull in the conversation, which made the host, who 
was inexperienced in party matters, somewhat ner- 
vous. With a view to relief he asked a mournful- 
looking man, who was set like a packing box up in 
one corner, if he was married. 

“No, L am a bachelor,” stiffly replied the sombre 
man. 

“Ah!” observed the host, warming wp with the 
subject “ how long have you been a bachelor ?” 

There was another Inll in the conversation. 


A QUIETUS, 


He was sitting silently by her side one chilly 
evening last autumn, thinking of something to say. 
Finally he remarked : “ How sad it is ; the frost lias 
come; and it will kill everything green.” 

Thereupon the young lady extended her baad, 
and said in a sympathetic tone, ‘ Good-bye.” 


HIS CHOIOE, 


“My son,” said a doting mother to her eight-year 
old, ‘‘ what pleasure do you fee] like giving up dur- 
ing the Lenten season ?” 

“Well, ma, L’ll stay away from school,” was the 
reply. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


Aunt Mary: “Why don’t you read, Tom, in- 
stead of lolling about ?” 

‘om: “Got nothing to read!” 

Aunt Mary: “ There’s your first prize in Mon- 
sieur Jolivet’s French class ; a most delightful book !” 

Tom: “ How can I read that ?—it’s.in French !” 


NEW DEFINITION. 


“Man” (from Mr. Pongo’s point of view)—“ an 
imperfect species of gorilla. —Funny Folks. 
THE FASHION. 


“Dear me!” said Dr. Kindleigh, as a brace of 
young ladies tottered on before him with incipient 
muscular tetanus evident to his professional eyes in 
their high-heeled progress. “ Only to think that 
if they were born so, their parents would pay any 
money to have the deformity cured.” 

—Funny Folks. 
ITEMS. 


LADIES are nervous of sudden illnesses, but they 
all like a good fit. 

The Turkish army have come to a pretty pass. It 
is called the Shipka, and they took it. 

One of the registrars of the Bankruptcy Court is 





to be sent out to India early next year for the benefit 
of the Indian Famine Districts. Spring Rice. 

The destruction of Rustchuk is to be poetically 
celebrated by a Bomb bard. —Fun. 


DIPLOMACY. 


A younG girl discovered her young brother out 
behind the shed, the other, day, pulling away ata 
cigarette. 

“ There, young-man!” she exclaimed, as the.cigar- 
ette. hastily disappeared behind the, boy’s. back,; “ I'll 
tell your father of you—see if I don’t.” 

“ Yes, you tell ‘im,” retorted the brother, suddenly 
recovering himself: ‘you tell ’im, an’ see how quick 
that feller.o’ yourn’ll skip. ll tell father how you 
an’ ’m was sittin’ on the:parlour sofa, aw’ him buggin’ 
you. You jest go and tell, that’s all I ask.” 

The sister very discreetly withdrew, whiile the 
young statesman finished his smoke im tranquillity. 


CONFIDENCE. 


Don’t put too mach confidence in a lover's vows 
and sighs,” said Mrs. Partington to her niece ; “let 
him tell you that you have lips like strawberries and 
cream, cheeks like a tarnation, and eyes like an as- 
terick ; but such things oftener come from a tender 
head than.a tender heart.” 

4 OBRTAINTY. 


“Say, Pat! suppose Satan was to come along now 
and see both of us here, whieh do you suppose he 
would take—you or me?” 

“ Oh, faith, yer honour; he’d take me.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, sir,” said Paddy, “he'd take me now, 
because he would be sure of me when he camo 
again; but he'd be sure of you at any time, aud 
could afford to wait.” 

A FIX. 


Tne North-Eastern Company weré somewhat non- 
plussed the other evening. A man, forty stone 
weight, took a ticket frem Carlisle to Newcastle, but 
his size was such that he could not get into atravel- 
ling carriage, and they were obliged.to provide him 
# place in the van. He has been offered an engage- 
ment at a restaurant asa specimen of the nutritious 
quality of the fare. 

SUPERSTITION. 


A GENTLEMAN of a philosophical turn writes, that 
being at a farm at Obristow, while ona walk he 
pulled a daffodil and put it in his button-hole. When 
he got back to the farmbouse he pulled out tho 
flower and laid it on the table. Soon after-a servant 
came into the room and saw the flower, aud at once 
exclaimed : 

“ Who brought in this daffodil ; did you, Mr. G.? 
We shall have no ducks this year!” 

He wished to know the reazon for such supersti- 
tion ; he could get no satisfactory answer, only that 
it Was so. 


HE WOULDN'T BE A WIDOWER. 


“Mamma,” said a little five-year-old, “‘ what is o 
widow, and what is a widower?” 

The mother explained to the little fellow, and by 
way of further explanation, said : 

“Tf you should grow up and get married, and your 
wife should die, why then you would bea 
widower.”’ 

“ Oh, no, I wouldn’t,” says the little fellow, “I'd 
court another girl.’ 


THAT HAND. 


Trgy sat in the parlour, and he squeezed her 
hand. 

“Oh, would that this hand were mine,’’ he 
sighed. 

** Why ?” she simpered, 

“ Because, if it were mine, I could knock bullocks 
down with it better’n with asledge-hammer.” 

The last seen of that young man he was trying to 
climb on top of the house by aid of the water- 
spout, 

ON THE “SQUARE.” 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know whether Scot- 
land Yard is a “ square ’’ yard or not. —Judy. 
An Opportune Season for the London Poor: Tie 
’opping season, —Fap. 
A PRECENTOR IN A FIX. 


An amusing scene was witnessed in a country 
church in the neighbourhood of Pollockshaws ou 
Sunday. The Paraphrase beginning, “1’m not 
ashamed to own my Lord,” was given out, and the 
precentor, who was a new hand, rose much agitate’, 
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and began to sing. He had only got the words 
“J’m not ashamed” done, when he stuck fast, 
Tie made two more attempts, but twice again he 
stopped at the same place, This was too much for 
an old man inthe middle of the church, who with 
a grin, chuckled out : 

“‘ Aweel, if he’s no ashamed ha micht be’t.” 


VERY OBLIGING, 


“My dear,’ said a wife to her husband, “‘ won't 
you just stop again and get me some more worsted, 
as you come home this evening ?” 

“ With pleasure,” responded the husband; “I 
like to do business with that preity girl who tends 
the counter.” 

He was never asked to stop again for worsted, or 
anything else, 

THE DIFFERENCE. 


My landlady, remarked a man, “‘ makes her tea so 
strong that it breaks the cups,” 

“And mine,” said another, ‘‘ makes hers so weak 
that it can’t ran out of the pot.” 

Ir every dog should have his day, many men are 
dogs enough to be entitled to two apiece. 


‘* SEBRING OTHERS AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


TRAVELLER: “A glass of ale, please, 
look sharp! I want te catch a train!” 
PotMAN (who has been improving his opportunity 
in the absence of the landlord): “*Shouldn’t be 
jushtfied shervin’ you, shir! ‘Pesreh t’me you've 
had more’nsh good for y’ already, shir !”’ 
— Punch, 


And 


BANKRUPTCY. 


On a recent Sunday, collection was taken up at one 
of the churches. As the box reached a pew wherein 
sat a lady, her daughter, and little son, the two 
former found themselves without money, Master 
Hopeful reaebed over and deposited a penny in the 
box, and then whispered to lis sister : 

“There! just saved this family from being “white- 
washed.’ ” 

AT THE CHURCH PATR. 


Sue; “Bat you will buy this bouquet of me,” 

He: ‘* How much?” 

Sue: A guinea. 

He: “Ob, I can’t afford that.” 

Sue (kissing the bouquet): ‘* And, now there!” 
(with triumphant air). 

Hr: “Ah, now itis altogether too precious for 
my purse,” (And he gets out of it.) 


AN UNFELINE REMARK, 


Tue gentleman who bita eat’s tail off remarked 
the other dey when receiving sentence: “I can do 
that bit for a cat’s tail.’? Why didn’t the magistrate 
call him back and give him nine more cats’ tails ? 
He missed a fine opportunity for Justice and a joke. 

—Fun, 


Wry is a keepsake like a ha’porth of blacking on 
your boots ?— Because it’s asou veneer, —Fun. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CALCULATIONS.—The porter’s, 
asto whether he will get a drink or not. —Fun. 


“ x4$ GOOD AS HE SENT.” 


TRAVELLER; Third-class to Dullingham.” 

Ticket CLERK (roughly): “Cau’t yer read? 
This ain’t third-class,” 

‘TRAVELLER (mildly): “Beg pardon. Didn’t look 
there. Made sure you were the third-class clerk— 
by your manner.’’ —Fun, 


STATISTICS. 


Tur PoruLaTION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE.— 
“Le Nord ’’ gives the following extract from the 
‘© Sal Namé,” regarding the Turkish official annual 
report for the year 1294 of the Mahommedan, or 1876 
oi the Christian era, it being the first detailed state- 
ment issued by the Statistical Department of the 
Turkish Ministry of Public Instruction in respect to 
the population of the Ottoman Empire. The popula- 
tion of Turkey in Europe, according to this state- 
ment, amounts, exclusive of the inhabitants of 
Constantinople and its environs, to 4,700,182 souls, 
Bosnia has the largest population, numbering 
1,013,068 ; the vilayet of the Danube, 907,774; that 
of Adrianople, 652,676 souls. Asiatic Turkey, in- 
cluding the territory of Tripolis (Barbary), has a 
population of 9,039,556 souls. The vilayet of Bag- 
dad, having the greatest number of inhabitants, 
counts a population of 1,604,176 souls; ‘T'ripolis, 
1,010,000; Erzeroum, 733,140; Aidin and Smyrna, 
770,022, The population of Constantinople and its 





neighbourhood amounts to 700,000 inhabitants. 
The nomadic population may be reckoned at about 
2,000,000, making a total of 17,500,000 souls. To 
this, however, 2,000,000 more must be added as an 
approximate estimate of such inhabitants of Turkey 
as are not included in the above stacement, which 
would raise the total number of the population in the 
Ottoman Empire to 19,500,000 souls, 


eee 
DONALD'S RETURN. 


Tue eastern win’ wis blawing cauld, 
An’ the sea wi’ fury rolled 

With whitening foam toward the land, 
An’ spent itsel’ upon the strand. 

Frae yon barque upon the tide, 
Whaur the wild, surging billows ride, 
A sma’ skiff wis quickly steered, 

An’ sune auld Scotia’s shore she near’d. 


Then blithely frae the boat there 
sprung 

A sodger laddie, braw and young, 

Ance mair, my native land, he cried, 

I'll see my luve, my bonnie bride. 

I'll greet my Mary wi’ a kiss, 

And taste the joys o’ langing bliss, 

An’ fauld her in my luving arthe, 

Bright joys shall banish all alarms. 


Thon art my pride, my winsome Mary, 
The peerless flow’r o’ Inverary ; 

Thy Donald tae thy luve rewmrns, 

His fond hairt expectant buras. 

For the sweet joys of luve snpreme, 
Noo in my breist sae joy fu’ teem, 

Tae see-ance mair thy pratty face 
An’ in my arms hae fond embrace. 


Hae sune I reach the well known spot, 
Whanur’s enshrined my Mary’s cot, 
Embower'd in a luvely dell 

That ecene tae me remember’d well, 
Wi’ eager steps I strode before 

An’ stood me by my Mary’s door, 

Wi’ haste I knock’d but nane repiied, 
Wad wait nae mair, but gang inside. 


But wae! what noo, is this I see! 

Can this a dreadfw’ glamour be ? 

Cauld draps o’ sweat stan’ on my 
broo’, 

I’m amaist sick, and fainting noo. 

Can I describe the awfu’ scene 

That met my horror-stricken ee’n— 

For here in dying beauty spread 

My Mary dear lay on her bed! 


Her dying look noo caught mine ain, 

While waiting death stood wi’ his 
train ; 

Convulsively she seized my hand, 

As by her bed I took my etand. 

Na langer could my tears restrain, 

But noo they wet my cheeks like rain ; 

I gazed upon her pratty face, 

Sae — tae pale in Death’s em- 

race, 


But still her glazing ee’n sought mine, 
While shone her ain wi’ luve divine; 
A heavenly smile lit up her face, 

As death ent short her earthly race. 
Ane look, ane clagp, ane glance aboon, 
Then her dear hands fell gently doon, 
That spirit fled tae heavenly skies, 

Au’ left me wi’ despairing eyes. 


Sune life is cauld and wintry noo, 
An’ this puir hairt wi’ wae is fu’; 
I wander tae my Mary’s grave— 
‘Whaur the weeping willows wave, 
But we shall meet aboon, I ken, 
In the bright land o’ glory then 
Renew cor bonds o’ lave benign, 
Au’ praise the majesty divine. 





GEMS. 

Do you mean to live without a trial? Then you 
would wish to die but half a man—at the very best, 
but halfa man. Without trial you cannot guess at 
your own strength. Men do not learn to swim ona 
table. They must go into deep water, and buffet the 
surges. 

We cannot earn genuine manhood except by 
steadily serving out the period of boyhood. 





Prosperity seems to be scarcely safe unless it is 
mixed with a little adversity. 

Wuat is this life but the circulation of little 
actions? We lie down and rise again, dress and 
redress, feed and grow hungry, work and play, and 
are weary ; and then we lie down again and the 
circle returns. 

Tue ill effects of “slang” and other forms of 
offensive speech are too little understood. They 
lower the tone of the mind from which they emanate, 
and the tone ef the minds that receive them. A man 
may live on plain fare, and be a true gentleman. A 
man may fare sumptuouwsly every day, and yet be 
foul, unwholesome and vulgar. Not what enters, 
but what leaves the mouth lowers the man. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Bortep Custarp.—One quart boiled milk, four 
eggs, one cupful sugar, one even teaspoonfrl of 
cornstarch ; beat the whites separate, and stir in 
when cold, 

Icina Pastrry,—When nearly baked enough, take 
the pastry out of the oven, and sift finely-powdered 
sugar over it. Replace it in the oven, and hold over 
it, until the sugar is melted, a hot iron shovel. Tho 
above method is preferred for pastry to be eaten hot. 
For cold, beat up the whites of two eggs well, wash 
over the tops of the pies with a brush, and sift over 
this a good coating of sugar. Cause it to adhere to 
the egg ald pie-crast ; trandle over it # clean brush, 
dipped in water, till the sugar is all moistened. 
Bake again for about ten minutes, 

HaM Oaxkes.—A capital way of disposing of the 
remains of a ham, and making an excellent dish for 
breakfast, is: Take « pound and a half of ham, fat 
and lean together; put in into a mortar and pound it, 
or pass it through a sausage-machine. Soak a large 
slice of bread in @ half-pint of milk, and beat it and 
the ham well together, Add an egg, beaten up. 
Put the whole into a mould, and bake a rich brown, 

ORanGe Pix,—Grate the peel of one fresh orange, 
take the juice and pulp of two large oranges, add to 
them one cup of sugar, and the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, mix one cup of milk with the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, Bake in a puff paste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe 


THe 1034 anniversary of the birth of Tannahil} 
the poet was celebrated recently by 20,009 persons, 
on Gleniffer Braes, near Paisley. The song of that 
name composed by the unfortunate poet is an admir- 
able one, but perhaps not so popular as “Gloomy 
Winter’s noo awa,” and “Jesse the Flower o’ 
Dunblane.’” Tannahill ranks among the first-class 
song writers of Scotland, and well may the Paisley 
people be proud of their weaver-poet. 

On account of the increased damago to valuable 
books in the library of the British Museum the 
regulation as to the introduction of new readers by a 
6ubstantial householder will in fature be rigidly 
enforced, 

THERE is a new sect in Russia called the 
“ Purifiers,’ belonging to the Greek church. Their 
leading doctrines are that all must marry on coming 
of age, that the husband must be subordinate to the 
wife and recognise her as the head of the family, and 
that once a week he must confess his sins to his 
wife, 

Mr. W. H. Hitt, an American envelope maker, 
in one day of ten working hours, with twenty-one 
machines and six hand folders, produced 1,324,000 
envelopes, which he claims to be the largest number 
ever made in the same time by any manufacturer in 
the world, 

More, Tretsens, after what was hoped to bea 
return to convalescence, has experienced a sad re- 
lapse ; another operation of a painful and exhausting 
character was found to be inevitable during the past 
week. 

Miss Lynta Foote has been succeeded at the 
Globe Theatre by Miss Compton. 

A Fieip or Crotu or GoLp.—At Denham, in 
Essex, a portion of the main road from Manning- 
tree to Denham, parted by the seed grounds of 
East House Farm, isa huge field of parsnips twelve 
acres in extent, being grown for seed. ‘The plants 
are four feet in height, and are rapidly unfolding 
their large, broad, flat heads of golden yellow 
flowers. The plants will attain a height of five, six, 
and seven feet ; and, as the stems throw out liberal 
blooming shoots, it is aglow with a liberal field of 
floral goid. The sorts are the Student and the 
Improved Large Guernsey, two highly esteemed 
varieties. The field presents a wonderful sight, as 
curious as it is uncommon, 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Werx ty Reaper.—By your marriage all your pro- 
perty becomes your husband's unless the same has been 
bequeathed to you by will for your own personal use 
and benefit, or by a marriage settlement securing the 
benefit of any property, goods, or effects to yourself, 
your intended husband being a party to the deed. 

W. R. (Leeds).—Nos. 675 to 707, containing ** Reuben; 
or, only a Gipsy,” will be sent post free for 3s, 10d. 

Po.iy.—1, Ringe the mouth well with a teaspoonful 
of concentrated solution of chloride of soda in a tum- 
blerful of water. 2. Take a wineglassful of wormwood 
tea two orthree times a day. In addition make an 
emulsion of bitter almonds, in half a pint of which 
dissolve two grains of corrosive sublimate; apply this, 
after softening the skin by bathing the face with warm 
water, at night, washing it off in the morning. 3. The 
meaning of Amo vos is, llove you—that is youand others 
that may be referred to. Amo te, I love you indi- 
vidually, In Latin a question is anewered affirmatively 
by repeating the verb employed in the interrogationand 
negatively by the addition of the word non, Thus, Dost 
thou love me “should” be followed by I do love thee. 
** Yes, dearest,” in that connection would be rendered 
“‘Amo, carissima “ (feminine vocative), and where 
greater emphasis is required intensify the form with, 
say, the adverb “‘yreatly"—‘“‘maxime amo,” . 4, 
Handwriting of average merit. 5. There are many 
treatises published upon etiquette at from 3d, upwards, 
“Useful Hints for All,”” Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Fleet 
Street, price ls, 6d. may suit you, 

A Constant Reaver (Nottingham).—l, Go to the 
nearest bookbinder, which would be the bestand quickest 
way to proceed to get the Reapgr bound; we do not 
undertake to bind for our readers in any way other than 
the volumes which may be had from our office. 2. The 
cost of a passage to Australia varies with the accommo- 
dation required and afforded, class of ship, owners, &c., 
say from £40 to £60 firstclass. The outfit depends upon 
what you are likely to require; passengers are some- 
times expected to take their own bedding, in other cases 
it may be unnecessary,and so on. Apply to an out- 
fitter. We have no space for details. 3, Tux Lonpon 
READER is procurable in Australia of the local agents, 
or, if preferred, you can have it sent direct to you from 
the ollice gn payment of necessary expenses and sub- 
scription inadvance, 4, The information came to us in 
the ordinary way, but we have had no opportunity to 
verify its practical utility. See ‘‘ Lady Ethelburga.” 

T. G.—Robert Scott Burns’s “ Architectural Drawing 
Rook,” price 2s., might meet your wishes. Consult also 
** Weale’s Elementary Series” and “‘ Cassel's ‘Technical 
Educator.” 

A Wov.p-Be Sarior-—l, As nearly as we can judge 
from your preseut height you will probably reach five 
feet eeven inches. 2, 3,and4. Inquire of a shipping 
agent. We have not space enough to answer your ques- 
tions in detail, 

BP xEn.—Five feet eight inches and a half, we believe. 

Lapy Er ukLBuRGA.— Milk of cucumbers may be good 
forthe complexion, but as there appears to bea cathartic 
medicine of a poisonous character made from the Ameri- 
cap wild cucumber, and known as slaterinm, we fear 
that as a cosmetic it might be injurious. 

Kate.—Penmanship quite good enough for either 
situation. The remuneration is very fair in both, 

Mike Frer.—Contribution declined with thanks. 

E.N., E, C., and T, S.—Gloucester 114, Bury St, Ed- 
munds 95, Cirencester 99 by rail, 

k, H, N,aud E, W., 1877.—Search the county direc- 
tory. 

K.- M, (Southsea).—1, “having written a play I wish 
toask you who I should offer it to a manager or a actor 
niso weather thir is a necesitey of taking any steps," &c, 
If your play is like your letter we cannot encourage you 
to hope for a great success from it, Get if possible the 
candid opinion of an educated and competent person 
upon the merits of your composition, its suitability for 
the stage, &c., then, if the verdict be favourable, and the 
errors in orthography and toustruction not too glaring, 
submit it toa manager, The recommendation of a 
“starring " actor would materially assist you if procur- 
able. 2, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 

. B.—No charge is made, 





IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 





> 


It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 


being accompanied 


bya Lifelike Portrait. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER CONTAINS 


DOCTOR STANLEY, DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 





This feature will constitute both a 


highly interesting attraction and also 


a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








J. W. E.—If you send us your advertisement it will be 
inserted in the usual way. 
A. M.—Yes. : ed 
A Constant Bgaper.—The information you require 18 
Eo contained in the Year Book of the religious 
ody you mention. 
Q. 0. R.—We think you can. Apply at head-quarters. 
A Constant Rwapsx.—Mix two drachms of solution of 
muriate of tin with four drachms of water and apply 
with a camel's-Lair brush. When the writing has dis- 
appeared pass the paper through water and dry it. 
RENE.—1 and 2, The same fashion is atill in vogue and 
cashmere is very decidedly in favour just now; but we 
cannot attempt to foretell what Caprice has in store for 


{ Mepicus, dark hair, blue eyes, tall, good-looking, 
would like to corrrespoud with a young lady with a 
view to matrimony. 

. J. N., seventeen, dark, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about his own 
age. 

M. J. W and H. R., two iziends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. M, J. W. is twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
grey eyes, of a loving disposition. H.R. is nineteen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, good-tempered. Re- 
spondents must be between twenty-three and thirty, 
tall, dark, fond of home aud children, 

Joszru, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair, blue 


us, nor how soon a change may take place, 3. There is | eyes, fond of home aud music, would like to receive 
no newer style that we are aware of. 4, Handwriting of | carte-de-visite of a young lady about twenty-one, good- 


average merit. . ° 
E. T. 8.—The subject of your lines is unsuitable, and 
the treatment quite commonplace. 


THE BABY FOR ME, 


I wave heard about babies angelic, 
With a heavenly look in their eyes, 
And hair like the sunbeams of morning 
When first they appear in the skies, 
And smiles like the smiles of a cherub, 
And mouths like the buds of a rose, 
And themselves like the lilies and daisies 
And every sweet flower that grows, 


My baby is the jolliest baby 
That-any one ever did see; 
There's nothing angelic about him, 
But he’s just the right baby for me; 
His smile’s not at all like a cherub’s, 
But rather a comical grin; 
And his hair—well, it favours the sunbeams, 
When sunbeams are woudrously thin. 


His eyes, though they’re blue lire the heavens, 
Are remarkably earthly with fun; 

And his mouth’s rather large for a rose-bud, 
Unless ’twere a half-opened one; 

His hands dou’t resemble a fairy’s 
In the least. They're a strong little pair, 

As you'd think, 1 am sure, if he'd got you 
As oft he gets me—by the hair. 


And he isn’t a bit like a lily, 
Or any sweet blossom that grows, 
For no flower on earth, I am certain, 
Has a dear little cunning pug-nose, 
He's himself—full of mischief, the darling, 
Aud as naughty as naughty can be 
Aud i’m glad that he isn’t angelic, 
For he’s just the right baby for me, c.D. 


Ame ia C., twenty, brown hair, fair, loving, domesti- 
cated, respectable, would like to correspond with a gen- 
tleman about twenty-one, dark, good-tempered, fond of 
home, 

A. H. M., eighteen, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and music, considered handsome, would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony, Respondent must be good-looking, fond 
of music, 

F. F, F. G., nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, medium 
height, fair, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

Emi y G.,, fair, good-looking, fond of home, would like 
to gee witha young gentleman about twenty-six, 
dark, 

Jane C., twenty-six, fair, brown eyes, fond of homeand 
children, would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young 
man of her own age, 

Srivia and LILy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Sylvia has dark hair and 
eyes, good-looking. Lily has golden hair, blue eyes, and 
very pretty. 

Minnie and Lovutr, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visite with two young gentlemen with aview to 
matrimony. Minnie is tall, fair, good-looking. Louie 
has dark hair, blue eyes, Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty. 


c 


looking. 

Emir, twenty-one, of aloving disposition, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
man abou her own age. 

Epitx and Ross, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen between nineteen and 
twenty. Edith is tall, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and music. Rose is ot medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, black hair, grey eyes. Both are between nine- 
teen and twenty. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


L. D. is responded to by—Sindbad, twenty-one. 

C. J. I, by—Minnie G., tall, fair, dark vlue eyes, good- 
looking. 

M. H. G. by—Mabel Maud, dark brown hair and eyes, 
tall, of a loving disposition. 

Mariay by—T, W, A., twenty-four, medium height, a 
Good Templar. 

Grace by—S. W., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, 

J.S. W. by—Lizzie, twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, 
good-looking. 

M. G, by—Alice, twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition. 

W. W, by—Carlisle, twenty, dark, medium height, 
fond of home. 

Jacx by—Miss M., twenty-seven, dark, 

WILLIAM by—Bessie. 

Myrna by—J. W.E., eighteen, medium height, dark, 
fond of home, 

Witu1am by—E, B., thirty-seven. 


Att the Back Numpenrs, Pants, and Vo.umzs of tie 
“Loupon Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Straud ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 


Tus Lompon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Hightpeuce. 

Lirgand Fasuion, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s Jounyal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


e*. Now Ready Vor. XXVIII, of Tuz Lonoon Reapes 
Price 4s; 64. 

Also, the Titiz and Impsx to Von. XXVILL., Price 
Ons Pent: 


NOTICE.—Part 175 (September) Now Ready Price Six 
pence, Post Free, Eightpeuce. 


N.B.—Cornesronpents MUST ADDExss THEIR LETTER 
To Tu% Evitox or “Tux Lompox Seapee,” 334, Strand 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mana 
scripts As they are sent to us voiuntariiy, autnors 
shoulda retain copies. 





London ;: Publshed for the Proprietors at 334, Straud, by 
A, Suite & Co, 
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